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The Cuoice of Hercutes; a celebrated ALLEGORY: 
Iliuftrative of the FRONTISPIECE. 


Now had the.fon of Jove mature attain’d 

‘The joyful prime: when youth, elate and gay, 

Steps into life, and follows unretrain’d 

Where paflion leads, or prudence points the way. 

In the pure mind, at thofe ambiguous years, 

Or vice, rank weed, firft trikes her pois’nous root ; 

Or haply virwue’s op’ring bud aopears 

By juft degrees; fair bloom, of faireft fruit: 

Summer hall ripen what the {pring began ; 

Youth’s generous fires will glow more confiant in the man. 


HEN Hercules was in that 

part of his youth, in which it 
was natural for him to confider what 
courfe of life he ought to purfue, he 
one day retired into a defert, where 
the filence and folitude of the place 
favoured his meditations. As he was 
muting on his prefent condition, and 
very much perplexed in himfelf on 


the ftate of life he thould choofe, he 


LowrTna. 


faw two women of a larger flature 
than ordinary approaching toward 
him. One of them had a very noble 
air, and graceful deportment: her 
beauty was natural and ealy, her per- 
fon clean and unfpotted, her eyes caft 
toward the ground with an agreeable 
referve, her motion and behaviour full 
of modeity, and her raiment as white 
as fhow, The other had a great deal 
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of health and floridnefs in her coun- 
tenance, which fhe had helped with 
an artificial white and red; and en- 
deavoured to appear more graceful 
than ordinary in hcr mien, by a mix- 
ture of affeCtation i: all hier geitures. 
She had a wonderful confuence and 
affurance in her looks, and all the 
variety of colours in her drefs that fhe 
thought were the moft proper to’ thew 
her complexion to advantage. She 
caft her eves upon herielf, then turned 
them on thofe that were prefent, to 
fee how they liked her, and often 
looked on the figure fhe made in her 
own fhadow. Upon her nearer ap- 
proach to Mis wy fhe ftepped be- 
fore the other lady, who came for- 
ward wil a regular compofed carri- 
age, and running up to him. ac- 
cofted him after the followin, man- 
per: 

My dear Hercules, fays the, I find 
you are very much divided in your 
own thoughts upon the way of life 
that you ought to choofe: be my 
fricnd, and follow me; I will lead 
you into the poffefion of pleafure, 
and out of the reach of pain, and re- 
move you from all the noife and dif- 
quietude of bufinefs. ‘The affairs of 
either war or peace fhall have no 
power to difturls you. Your whole 
employment fhall be te make your 
life eafy, and to entertain every fenfe 
with its proper gratifications. Sump- 
tuous tables, beds of rofes, clouds of 
perfumes, concerts of mufic, crowds 
of beauties, are all in readinefs to 
receive you. Come along with me 
into this region of delights, this world 
of pleafure, and bid farewell for ever 
to care, ta pain, to bufinefs 

Hercules hearing the lady talk after 
this manner, defired to know her name: 
to which fhe anfwered, My friends, 
and thofe who are well acquainted with 
me, call me Happinefs ; but my ene- 
mies, and thofe who would injure my 
reputation, have given me the name 
of Pleafure. 

By this time the other lady was 
come up, who addreffed herfelf to the 
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young hero in a very different man- 
ner : 

Hercules, fays fhe, I offer myfelf 
to you, becaule I know you are de- 
fcended from the gods, and give 
proofs of that defcent by your love of 
virtue, and application to the ftudies 
proper for your age. ‘This makes me 
hope you will gain both for yourfelf 
and me an immortal reputation. But, 
before J invite you into my fociety 
and friendfhip, I will be open and 
fincere with you, and muft lay down 
this as an eftablifhed truth, that there 
is nothing truly valuable which can be 
purchafed without pains and labour. 
The gods have fet a price upon every 
real and nob e pleature, If you would 
gin the favour of the Deity, you 
muft be at the pains of worthipping 
him; if the friendfhip of good men, 
you muft ftudy to oblige them; if 
you would be honoured by your coun- 
try, you mufttake caretoferveit. In 
fhort, if you would be eminent in war 
or peace, you muit become mafter of 
all the qualifications that can make 
you fo. Thefe are the only terms 
and conditions upon which I can pro- 
pofe happineis. 

The goddefs of Pleafure here broke 
in upon her difcourfe: You fee, Her- 
cules, faid fhe, that, by her own con- 
feflion, the way to her pleafure is long 
and difficult, whereas that which If 
propofe-is fhort and eafy. 

Alas ! faid the other lady, whofe 
vifage glowed with a paflion, made 
up of fcorn and pity, what are the 
pleafures you propoie ? To eat before 
you are hungry, drink before you are 
thufty, fleep before you are tired, to 
gratify appetites before they are raifed, 
and raife fuch appetites as Nature ne- 
ver planted. You never heard the 
mott delicious mufic, which is the 
praife of one’s felf; nor faw the moft 
beautiful objeét, which is the work 
of one’s own hands. Your votaries 
pafs away their youth in a dream of 
miftaken pleafures, while they are 
hoarding up anguith, torment, and 
remorfe, for old age. 
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Wait happinefs enjoy thy gay allies ! 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ! 

Young, yet enervate; old, yet never wife, 

Vice waftes their vigour, and their mind 
impairs. 

Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtlefs eafe, 

Referving woes for age, their prime they 


{pend ; 
All wretched, hopelefs, in the evil days 
With forrow to the verge of life they 
tend. 
Griev'd with the prefent, of the patt 
afham'd, 
They live, and are defpis’d; they die, 
nor more are nam"d, 
LowTH. 


As for me, I am the friend of the 
gods and of good men, an agreeable 
companion to the artifan, an houfhold 
guardian to the fathers of families, a 
patron and proteftor of fervants, an 
affociate in all true and generous 
friendfhips. The banquets of my 
votaries are never coftly, but always 
delicious; for none eat or drink at 
them who are not invited by hunger 
and thirft. ‘Their flumbers are found, 
and their wakings cheerful. My 

oung mén have the pleafure of hear- 
ing themfelves praifed by thofe who 
are in years; and thofe who are in 
years, of being honoured by thofe 
who are young. In aword, my fol- 
lowers are favoured by the gods, be- 
loved by their acquaintance, efteemed 
by their country, and, after the clofe 
of their labours, honoured by pof- 
terity. 


Her words breathe fire celeftial, and im- 
art 

New leer to his foul, that fudden 
caught 

The generous flame. With great intent 
his heart 

Swells full, and labours with exalted 
thought. 

The mift of error from his eyes difpell’d, 

Through - her fraudful arts, in cleareft 
light, 

Sloth in native form he now beheld : 

Waveil'd, the ftoed confeft before his fight 5 
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Falfe firen! all her vaunted charms, that 


thone 
So freth erewhile and fair—now wither'd, 
pale, and gone! 


No more the rofy bloom, in fweet dif- 
guile, 

Matks her diffembled looks. 
row'd grace 

Leaves her wan cheek, pale ficknefs clouds 
her eyes 

Livid and funk ; and paffions dim her 
face. 

As when fair Iris has awhile difplay'd 

Her watry arch, with gaudy painture 


Each bor- 


> 

While yet we gaze, the glorious colours 
ade, 

And from our wonder gently fteal away = 

Where fhone the beauteous phantom erft 
fo bright, 

Now low'rs the low-hung cloud, all 
gloomy to the fight. 


But Virtue more engaging all the while 

Difclos’d new charms; moxelovely, more 
ferene ; 

Beaming fweet influence. A milder fmile 

Soften'd the terrors of her lofty mien. 

Lead, goddefs, I am thine! (tranfported 
cry’d 

Alcides) % propitious pow'r, thy way 

Teach me; pofle(s my foul ; be thou my 

uide : 
From ym O never, never let me ftray ! 
While ardent thus the youth his vows ad 


dreft 
With all the goddefs fill'd, already glow’d 
his breait. 


The heav’nly maid with ftrength divine 
endued 

His daring foul. There all her pow'rs 
combin’d : 

Firm conftancy, undaunted fortitude, 

Enduring patience, arm’d his mighty 
mind. 

Unmov’'d in toils, in dangers undifmay’d, 

By many a hardy deed and bold emprize, 

From fierceft monfters, through her pow’r 
ful aid, 

He freed theearth : through her he gain’d 
the tkies. 

*Twas Virtue placed him in the blef 
abodes, 

Crown'd with eternal youth; a god, 
among the gods, 

Lowrs, 
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The History of KNowLeEpDGE, LEARNING, and TASTE, 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of King JAMES the Firft 


Part the Firft *. 


[ From the New Annual Regifter for the Year 1793. ] 


ye the prefent department of our 
work, we originally propofed to 
give only a concife view of the pro- 
greflive fiate of Knowledge, Learning, 
and Tafte, in Great Britain ; and to this 
plan we have generally adhered. How- 
ever, in the account of queen Elifa- 
beth’s reign, we thought it eligible 
to be much more copious than we had 
been in the illuitration of former pe- 
riods. ‘To this we were led both by 
the rifing importance of our materials, 
and by our having arrived to that in- 
terval which diliinguifhingly fepa- 
rated the dark from the enlightened 
parts of our literary hiftory. So much 
was then done; and it had fuch an 
afpect on future times, that it de- 
manded a minuter difcuflion than had 
heretofore been adopted. As we 
proceed forward in our undertaking, 
the literature of our country becomes 
gradual'y ftill more various and ex- 
tenfive ; indeed fo various and exten- 
five, that were we greatly to enlarge 
on each branch of icience, and efpe- 
cially to characterize every particular 
fcholar that made fome figure in his 
day, we fhould be carried to an un- 
due length. We mutt, therefore, fo 
far confine our views to general ob- 
jects, as to leave many individval 
names to be fought for in the more 
particular details of biography. 

In defcribing the knowledge of king 
James the firft s reign, we fhall begin, 
as ufual, with theolocy. As to the 
dogtrinal part of theology, it flood, 
among Proteftaat divines, for a num- 
ber of years, pretty much as it had 
been in the time of queen EI fabeth. 
In 1595, archbifhop Whirgift, in 
co junction with Richard Bancroft, 
bifhop of London, Richard Vaughan, 
bilhop elect of Bangor, Humphrey 
‘Tyndall, dean of Ely, dottor W hita- 


ker, queen’s profeffor in Cambridge, 
and others, framed a fet of articles, 
which went by the name of the Lam- 
beth Articles. 'Thefe were in a high 
itrain of Calvinifm ; and, though not 
enforced by legal authority, exprefled 
the prevailing fentiments of the age. 
The bare reading of them, at prefent, 
would afford a fufficient conviction of 
their narrownefs and abfurdity ; but 
they were then received by the great 
body, both of the clergy and laity, 
without any degree of hefitation. 
Epifcopalians and puritans alike con- 
curred in admitting the rigid tenets 
of John Calvin, or, perhaps to {peak 
more properly, of St. Anguftine. It 
was with regard to the difcipline and 
ceremonies of the church that they 
differed; and thefe points were con- 
tefted with vehemence. There was 
no fall agitation of mind among the 
contending parties at the commence- 
ment of anew reign. The puritans 
flattered themfelves with fome indul- 
gence from the prefbyterian education 
of king James. But, in faét, there 
could be little reafonable ground for 
hope on this account. The roug) and 
ill-mannered divines of Scotland were 
fo far from having left any impreflions 
in their favour, that the monarch only 
recollected them with difgut. Their 
ferocious behaviour had excited in 
him a rooted averfion to the fcheme 
of worikip they had embraced. The 
Roman catholics, alfo, were not with- 
out an expectation that they would be 
treated with lefs rigour than in the 
preceding reign. This, they pre- 
fumed, mignt be hoped for, from the 
affection which the king entertained 
for the memory of his mother. But, 
however willing he might be in him- 
felf to remit any of the feverities 
againit the papiils, the time was not 


* See our Magazine for November 1793, page 336. 
A 








yet arrived in which he could with 
fafety give way to fuch a difpofition. 
It was James’ apparent intereft to 
fupport the eftablithed church; and 
his determination in this refpect was 
{peedily difplayed. Before he quitied 
Scctland, when doftor Thomas Ne- 
vill, dean of Canterbury, had been 
fent by archbithop Whitgifi, in the 
name of the bifhops and clergy of 
England, to tender their bounden du- 
ties to his majeity, and to underfiand 
his roya! pleafure for the ordering and 
guiding of ecclefiaftical caufes, the 
dean brought back to his employers a 
welcome aufwer, which was, to up- 
hold and maintain the government of 
the late queen, as fhe left it fettled. 
The perfons, however, who were 
diffatisfied with the conititution and 
forms of the eftablifhed relizion, were 
too numerous, and of too much con- 
fequence, not, to be entitled to a fo- 
lemn hearing. A conference, there- 
fore, was appointed at Hampton- 
court, in which eight bithops and five 
deans appeared in defence of con- 
formity, in oppofition to four puritan 
divines. From the unequal numbers 
and rank of the combatants, the iffue 
of the contelt might cafily have been 
predicted. The moit con{picucus ob- 
ject in the debate was the king him- 
felf, who had now a glorious oppor- 
tunity of difplaying to his admiring 
fubjects the extent of his theological 
knowledge. Of this he was not a 
little proud ; and his vanity was fully 
gratified in the applaufes which he 
received, Bithop Bancroft fell upon 
his knees, and faid, ‘I pro:eft my 
heart melteth for joy, that Almighty 
God, of his fingular mercy, has given 
us fuch a king, as fince Chrift’s time 
has not been.? Chancellor Egerton 
obferved, © that he had never feen the 
king and pricit fo fully united in one 
perfon ;? and archbifhop Woitgift was 
fo tranfported with James’ teitimony 
to the wifdom of the oath ex officio, 
that he cried out, ¢ Undoubtedly your 
majelty {peaks by the fpecial a/lift- 
ance of God’s fpirit. Agatnit fuch 
@ combination what figure could the 
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four puritan miniflers expe to make ? 
—Indeed, feveral of the points they 
infifted upon were comparatively tri- 
fling, and will be deemed of little con- 
fequence by the more enlightened 
difienters of the prefent day. In fact, 
the controverfialifts on both fides had 
no title to the praife of poffefling 2 
liberality of mind. They had a con- 
fiderable portion of fcholaitic learning 5 
but their hterature was not of that 
fpecies which eolarges the ‘under- 
fanding, and rifes iuperior to preju- 
dice and bigotry. The conference 
ended with alterations fo infigni- 
ficant, and with fuch a pertinacious 
refulal of indulgences which might 
eafily have been granted, that the 
puritans were greatly diflatisfied, and 
rendered, of courfe, moit hoftile to 
the church than ever. 

In one refpect the Hampton-court 
conference was of peculiar import- 
ance; for it paved the way fora new 
tranflation of the bible. Such a tran- 
flation was pleaded for by the puritan 
divines, and efpecially by doétor 
Raynolds, the moft celebrated of the 
four commiffioners ; and the king ac- 
ceded to the demand. This is a mat- 
ter of fuch confequence in the theolo- 
gical literature of our country, that, 
in treating upon it, we fhall beg leave 
to depart from our accullomed: brevi- 
ty: and that we may do fuller juflice 
to the fubject, we thall look back to 
the verfions of the fcriptures which 
were made in preceding periods, hav- 
ing no more than flightly and inci- 
dentally touched upon them in the 
former volumes of our work. 

Some attempts at rendering the fa- 
cred writings into our native tongue 
took place in very early times. About 
the year 7cyg, Adelme, bifhop of 
Sherborne, is faid to have tranflated 
the Pfalms into Saxon; and nearly 
about the fame time, a verfion of the 
four Gofpels, into the fame language, 
is underitood to have been executed 
by Egbert, bifhop of Landesfern. 
According to fome writers, a tran- 
flation of the whole Bible was made, 


within a few years of this period, by 
B 
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the venerable Bede. But of this fact 
there is much reafon to doubt. No 
fatisfaftory evidence of fuch a tranfla- 
tion appears in the beft accounts of 
his life, and the moft* accurate cata- 
Jogues of his works. Equally doubtful 
is the truth of Fuller’s afiertion, that 
Bede tranflated the Pfalms and New 
Teflament into Englifh. He wrote, 
indeed, mary commentaries upon the 
fcriptures, which were chiefly collec- 
tions, from the ancient Fathers ; but 
there is no dire& evidence of his hav- 
ing done mor than the making of a 
verfion of the Gotpel of St. Joka into 
the Saxon language, for the benefit 
of the church. This was one of the 
laft employments of his life. A Saxon 
tranflation of the Pentateuch, Jofhua, 
parts of the Books of Kings, Either, 
Judith, and the Maccabees, is alfo 
attributed to Elfric, or Elfred, or 
Aluricius, who was archbihhop of 
Canterbury from the year 9g3 to 
1006. Whether the narrative be 
ftridtly exa&, is not of material con- 
fequence in this place to enquire. 
There were feveral other attempts of 
the fame kind before the time of 
Wickliff; but they extended only to 
fome parts of the facred writings. 
Nor do any of thefe verfions appear 
to have been publifhed; having been 
made only for the ule of the re- 
fpective tranflators, or of the parti- 
cular churches to which they be- 
longed. 

The firft perfon who appears upon 
undoubted evidence to have tranflaicd 
the whole Bible was the famous John 
Wickliff. This work was finithed and 
publifhed by him fometime before the 
year 1381. The tranflation was made 
from the Latin bibles then in com- 
mon ule, or which were ufually read 
in the church; for though he was 
fentible of the preference that was due 
to the authority of the Greek and 
Hebrew text, he was not fufiiciently 
acquainted with thefe languages to 
make them the foundation of his 
verfion. Notwith{tanding this difad- 
vantage, Wickliff’s tranflation was a 
production of great importance and 
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utility, having been a confiderable 
ficp in that reformation in religion 
which was begun by him, afd which 
paved the wey for the more eminent 
alterations that afterward took place. 
An Englith verfion of the Bible has 
been attributed to John Trevifa, a 
native of Cornwali, and vicar of 
Berkley in Gloucefterfhire, and is faid 
to have been executed in 1397. The 
fact, however, is, that he tranflated 
only a few texts, which were either 
painted on the walls of his patron’s cha- 
pel inBerkley-catile, or are fcattered 
infundry parts ofhis works. The fuc- 
cefs which Wickliff met with, gave 
encouragement to fome of his follow- 
ers to review his tranflation, or rather 
to make another, lefs ftrit and ver- 
bal, and more agreeable to the fenfe, 
In Wickliif’s original undertaking he 
did not act without proper affiftants, 
and the pains they took were very 
laudable, and indeed judicious. 

The next tranflation, which is of 
fufficient confequence to be here pay- 
ticularly mentioned, was that by 
Tindall. It included the whole New 
Teftament, and was finifhed at Ant- 
werp, where, or at Hamburgh, it 
was publifhed in the year 1526. Suc 
was the offence taken at it by arch- 
bifhop Warham and bifhop Tonitall, 
that they hurled furious cenfures a- 
gainit the tranflator and his adherents ; 
and the latter of thefe prelates pur- 
chafed far the greater part of the im- 
preflion, to prevent its difperfion a- 
mong the mafs of the people. This 
circumftance was of fingular advan- 
tage to the work; for Tindall was 
enabled, by the fale of his book, to 
give more correct editions of it to the 
public. Not content with opening 
the treafures of the New Teftament 
to the Chriitian world, he formed the 
defign of adding to it a verfion of the 
Old Teitament. ‘This defign he did 
not live to complete. The Penta- 
teuch was tranflated by him, and 
printed at Hamburgh in 15303 and 
in the next year he publifhed an Eng- 
lith verfion of the prophet Jonah. It 
has been fuppofed that, previoufly to 
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is deceafe, he finithed all the Bible, 
excepting the Apocrypha, which was 
tranflated by Rogers. But it appears 
mot probable that he tranflated only 
the hiftorical parts. That Tindall’s 
verfion has many faults, will be ac- 
knowledged by every one who is 
converfant with the fubje&: never- 
thelefs, it was a ereat effort for a 
fingle man, efpecially confidering the 
period in which he lived. An author 
who cannot be expeéted to be partial 
to him, but whofe liberality of mind 
rifes above all prejudices and diftinc- 
tions (we mean dostor Geddes) thinks 
that ‘ though Tindall’s is far from 
being a perfect tranflation, yet few 
firft tranfiations will be found prefer- 
able to it. It is aftonithing,’ adds 
the doctor, * how little obfolete the 
language of it is, even at this day: 
and in point of perfpicuity and noble 
fimplicity, propriety of idiom and 
purity of ftyle, no Englifh verfion has 
yet furpafied it.” Doétor Geddes has 
farther declared, that, if he had been 
inclined to make any prior Englifh 
verfion the ground-work of his own, 
it would certainly have been Tindali’s. 
and that perhaps he fhould have done 
this, if their Hebrew text had been 
the fame. Such a teflimony to the 
merit of Tindall places him high in 
the rank of biblical literature. 

In confequence of the gradual pre- 
valence of Proteftant principles, a 
rifing folicitude appeared for the dif- 
fufion of the Bible in ‘the mother 
tongue. Arehbifhop Cranmer was 
particularly zealous in this refpect; 
and accordingly, notwithftanding the 
oppofition of Gardiner and his party, 
he obtained, through the influence of 
queen Anne Bullen, an order from 
the king, for a new tranflation of the 
{criptures. This was in 1534; and 
in the next year the whole bible was 
finifhed at the prefs. From the ra- 
pidity with which the work was exe- 
cuted, it is evident that Cranmer and 
his aflociates muft have had it in pre- 
vious preparation. The chief burden 
of the undertaking lay upon Miles 
Coverdale, a divine whom we have 


formerly charaéterifed in his proper 
place, and from whom this verfion 
was called * Coverdale’s Bible.’ It 
is alfo often called Cranmer’s Bible ; 
and it is the firft Englith Bible that 
was allowed by royal authority, and 
the firit tranflation of the whole facred 
writings that was printed in our lan- 
guage. Archbifhop Cranmer did not 
reft in what he had already done. 
His mind was fo intent on introducing 
a free ufe of the fcriptures by able 
and faithful tranflators, that he di- 
vided an old Englifh tranflation of 
the New Teftament into nine or ten 
parts, and caufed thefe parts to be 
tranfcribed into paper books, which 
he diftributed among the moft learned 
bithops, and others; requiring that 
they would perfectly corre&t their re- 
{pective portions, and return them to 
him at a limited time. When the 
day came, the only perfon who did 
not fend in his proper part to Lam- 
beth, was Stokefley bifhop of London. 
What was the refult of this undertak- 
ing is not afcertained. 

Thomas, lord Cromwell, concurred 
with Cranmer in promoting the read- 
ing and fludy of the fcriptures. In 
fome injunctions which were publifhed 
by him, as the king’s vicar. general 
and vicegerent in ecclefiaftical matters, 
it was ordered, ‘ that every parfon, 
or proprietary of any parifh-church 
within the realm, thould provide a 
book of the whole Bible, both in La- 
tin and alfo in Englifh, and lay it in 
the choir, for every man that wifhed 
to look and read therein: and fhould 
difcourage no man from reading any 
part of the Bible, either in Latin or 
Englifh.” Sucha permiffion could not 
fail of tending to produce a great re- 
volution in the minds of our country- 
men. 

In the year 1537, another edition 
of the Englith Bible made its appear- 
ance, which had been printed at Ham- 
burgh, or Marpurg, by Grafton and 
Whitchurch. It bore the name of 
Thomas Matthewe, and was fet forth 
with the king’s licence. In this edi- 
tion ufe was made of Tindall 
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and Coverdale; and the New Tefla- 
ment was Tindall’s verfion. Im fact 
the whole tranflation is reprefent ed to 
be no other than that of ‘Tindall and 
Coverdale, fomewhat altered. That 
the name of Matihewe was a feigned 
one is univerfally allowed, and that 
it was afflumed for prudential reafons ; 
one of which was, that the reader’s 
obligation to Tindall might be con- 
cealed, his memory being ftill odious 
to a great number of perfons. John 
Rogers, before mentioned, a learned 
academic, and the firft who was con- 
demned to the flames in the reign of 
queen Mary, is underitood to have 
been employed by Cranmer in fuper- 
intending the edition, and in furnifh- 
ing the few emendations and addi- 
tions which sere thought neceflary. 
At the interceffion of the are) bifhop, 
Jord Cromwell again exerted his in- 
fluence with Henr ry the eighth, and 
his vicarial authority in yecommend- 
ing the Bible to public notice: and 
fo well pleated was our worthy prelate 
with his lordihip’s effectual interpeli- 
tion, that he cxprefled himfelf in the 
following terms of pious grackade and 
affection : § 1 doubt not but that here- 

by fuch fruit of good knowledge thall 
enfue, that it Aiall weil appear here- 

after what high and exes ent fervice 
you have done unto God and the king : 
which fhall fo much redound to your 
honour, that, befide God’s reward, 
you fhail obtain perpetual memory for 
the fame within this realm.—This 
deed you fhall hear of at the great 
day, when all thin gs fhall be opened 
and made manifeit.’ 

In 1538, a quarto New Teftament, 
in the V ulgate Latin, and in Cover- 
dale’s Englith, was printed with the 
king’s licence. ‘Thefe repeated at- 
tempts to enlighten the body of the 
people with the knox viedge cf the 
{criptures could not fail to excite great 
jealoufy in the adherents to popery 
There was nothing which they dr oe 
ed fo much as vern acular tranflations 
of the Bible. At the requeft of king 
Henry ane Grafton had obtained 
a permifien fom Francis the firit to 


print a bible at Paris, on account of 
the fuperior {kill of the workmen, and 
the comparative goodnefs and cheap- 
nefs of the paper. But, notwith- 
ftanding the royal licence, the inquifi- 
tion interpofed to prevent the execu- 
tion of the defign. ‘The French prin- 
ters, their Englth employers, and 
Coverdale the corrector of the work, 
were fummoned to appear before the 
inquifitors ; and the impreffion, con- 
fitting of 2500 copies, was feized and 
condemned to the flames. In confe- 
quence, however, of the avarice of 
the ollicer who fuperintended the burn- 
ing of the books, fome chetts of them 
were fo Id to a \huniainn, for the 
purpofe of wrapping his wares. When 
the alarm fubiided, the Englifh pro- 
prictors, who had fled fiom Paris, 
returned to that city, and not only 
recovered fome of the copies which 
had efcaped the fire, but brought 
with them to London the prefies, 
types, and printers. This tranflation 
took place in the latter end of the 
year 1538. Early in 1539, Grafton 
and Whitchurch printed the Bible in 
large folio, and pretixed to it a beau- 
tiful frontifpiece defigned by Hans 
Holbein. In the text, thofe parts of 
the Latin verfion which are not found 
in the Elebrew or Greek are inferted 
in a fmaller letter; and a markk is 
ufed to denote a difference of reading 
between the Hebrews and the Chal- 
dees. Matthewe’s Bible was revifed, 
and {feveral alterations were made in 
the tranflation, particularly in the 
book of Pizlms; but the prologues 
and notes of the edition of 1537 were 
wholly omitted. ‘This third edition 
of the feriptures has becn called t 
‘ Bible in the large or great volume; 
and has been fuppofed to be the fame 
which Grafton obtained leave to print 
at Paris. If it was a different im- 
preflion, it was ftill under the chief 
care of Miles Coverdale, who com- 
pared the tranflation with the original 
Hebrew, and improved it in many 
places. 

In the courfe of the fame year, 
another Bible was printed by John 
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Byddell ; and the conduor of it was 
Richard Taverner, who had received 
his education at Chriftchurch in Ox- 
ford, and was patronifed by Crom. 
well, when fecretary of flate. It was 
probably on account of Taverner’s 
great fkill inthe Greck language that 
he was encouraged by his patron to 
undertake this work, which ts neither 
a bare revifal of the Erglith Bible 
jut defcribed, nor a new vertion, but 
between both. Many of the mar- 
ginal notes of Matthewe’s impreflion 
are adopted, many omitted, and 
others inferted. ‘laverner, in his de- 
dication to the king, exprefies a pro- 
per fenfe of the difficulty of a good 
tranflation of the fcriptures. Such a 
tranflation, he thinks, could fearcely 
be accomplifhed by one or two per- 
fons ; and that it would require the 
deep conferring of many learned wits 
together, and a full proportion of 
time and leifure. After Cromwell’s 
death, the influence of the bifhops, 
who were addicted to the Romifh re- 
ligion, procured Taverrer’s impri- 
fonment in the Tower upon account 
of this work ; but he had the addrefs 
to reinflate himfelf in the king’s fa- 
vour, and his verfion was read in 
churches by royal authority. 

Several privileged editions of the 
Bivie rapidly fucceeded ; no lefs than 
five having appeared in 1540. In 
the fame year, the curates and pa- 
rifhioners of every parifh were re- 
quired, by royal proclamation, to 
provide themfelves with the Bible of 
the largeft volume ; and to the neg- 
le&t of doing it a penalty was annex- 
ed. Allordinaries were, at the fame 
time, charged to fee that the procla- 
mation was obeyed. In 1541, anew 
edition of Cranmer’s Bible was finifh- 
ed by Grafton; and this was follow- 
ed, in a few months, by an impref- 
fion of another Bible of the largeft 
fize, which was fuperintended, at the 
king’s command, by Tonflal bithop 
of Durham, and Heath bithop of Ro- 
chetter, 

This edition was followed by a far- 
ther decree from Henry, that a Bible 
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fhould be fet up in every parifh 
throughout England. But notwith- 
flanding thefe injunctions were fo fre- 
quently repeated, they were partially 
and reluctantly obferved. The mat~ 
ter was difcouraged by thofe bifhops 
who were attached to popery, and 
whofe power and infiuence gradually 
gained itrength, after the execution of 
‘Yhomas Cromwell, earl of Effex. 
In him the venerable Cranmer loft a 
zealous and able {upporter. ‘The pre- 
lates, who were hoilile to their me- 
tropolitan’s laudable exertions, repre- 
fented to the king, that the Englifh 
tranilation was very erroneous and 
heretical. Agreeably tothe language 
which is fo congenial to ail thofe who 
are averfe to every fpecies and degree 
of reform, it was faid, that the free 
ufe of the Bible was calculated to in- 
creafe faSion and parties, to raife 
difputes among the common people, 
and to deitroy the peace of the king- 
dom. Inthe convocation, which met 
in 1542, the archbilhop, in the king’s 
name, required the bifhops and clergy 
to revife the tranflation of the New 
Teftament. For this purpofe, he di- 
vided it into fourteen parts, and por- 
tioned them out to fifteen bithops, 
aflignine two to the Book of Reve- 
lations, on account of its difliculty. 
The convocation being foon diffolved, 
the defign was not carried into execu- 
tion, ‘Lhe view of the hoftile pre- 
lates was to banifh the tranflation al- 
ready made, and to introduce one 
which fhould be fo frequently inter- 
fperled with Latin words as to remain 
unintelligible to the mere Englith 
reader.. In pa:liament, the Romifh 
party fo far prevailed, that ‘Tindall’s 
tranilation was condemned and abo- 
lithed by law. Other vertions were, 
indeed, permitted to remain in force 5 
but even thefe verfions were to be 
read by the higher claffes only ; and 
not by the lower fort, without the 
king’s licence. It was with no {mall 
dithculty that Cranmer obtained fome 
mitigation of thefe injunQioas. Graf- 
ton, the printer, who had been fo 
zealous in promoting the knowledge 
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and diffufon of the fcriptures, was 
impriioned ; nor was he releafed till 
he had given a bond of three hundred 
pounds neither to print nor to fell any 
more Enelith Bibles till the king and 
the clergy thould agree on a tranfla- 
tion. In the year 1544, the Penta- 
teuch was printed according to the 
copy which was fet forth by royal au- 
thority ; and in 1546, a proclamation 
was iliued, which prohibited the pof- 
feffion and the reading of Wickliff’s, 
‘Gindall’s, and Coverdale’s tranfla- 
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tions, and forbad the ufe of any othef 
than what was allowed by parliament. 
This was the lait act of Henry the 
eighth relative to the fubje&t in quef- 
tion. Our enlightened readers will 
obferve, with pleafure, -the ardour 
that was diiplayed in the profecution 
of religious knowledge, and the pro- 
grefs it made, notwithRanding the 
difficulties and cbitructions with which 
it was encompafied. 


[To be continued. } 


On the Errors which arife from FRIENDSHIP. 


¢ In amore infunt hac omnia.’ 


Erore the morality of the Chrif- 
tian revelation appeared in the 
world, the virtues of the moft wife 
and learned philofophers, however ex- 
alted by the warmth of their imagi- 
nation, were inconfiftent one with a- 
nother. Of this inconfiftency Friend- 
foip farnithes an example which is 
worthy of attention. They certainly 
held notions upon this fubject far more 
elevated than the moderns feriouily 
entertain, and which now exilt, if 
they exift at all, in the effufions only 
of fentimental writers. They even 
went fo far as not only to doubt whe- 
ther juftice ought not to be facrificed 
to friendfhip, but even to affert, in 
pofitive terms, that it ought. Cicero, 
in the dialogue Lalius, contends for 
this with all the eloquence and argu- 
ment of his enlightened mind; and 
one of the moft famous fages of Greece 
appears to have been of the fame opi- 
nion, by his actions, although he en- 
tertained fome doubt concerning it 
when upon his death-bed. 

Diogenes Laertius fays of Chilo, 
that he was fo juft in his actions, that 
in his old age he profefled he had 
never done any thing contrary to the 
confcience of an upright man, only 
that of one thing he was doubtful: 
when his life drew toward an end, 
he faid to his friends, ¢« My words and 
actions, in this long term of years, 
have been, almoitt all, fuch as 1 need 


TER. 


not repent of, which perhaps you 
know to be true. Even at this time, 
1 am certain, I never committed any 
thing, the recollection of which gives 
me any trouble, except one thing of 
which I am uncertain whether it were’ 
right or not. I happened to fit with 
two others as judge upon the life of 
my fricnd: the law was fuch that he 
muit neceflarily be condemned; fo 
that either he was to lofe his life, or 
I to prattife fome quirk in the law. 
After much confideration within my- 
felf, I conceived that | had hit upon 
the moft harmlefs expedient. Silent- 
ly I condemned him, but I perfuaded 
the other judges to acquit him: thus 
preferving the duty both of « judge 
and friend; and that act now gives 
me fome trouble, becaufe I fear it is 
not free from perfidioufnefs and guilt, 
to perfuade others contrary tomy own 
judgment.’—This is one example, of 
many hundreds which might be pro- 
duced, to prove the inconfiitency and 
imperfection of the ancient morality. 
Here was one of the ableft of the 
Greek fages puzzled to know whe- 
ther an act of injuftice and public 
perfidy was wreng ; a queftion, which 
any child in morals can now refolve 
without a meoment’s confideration. 
The truth is, they confidered friend- 
fhip, and certain focial affections, in 
the moft exalted light, and were not 
aware that true virtus does not admit 
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of the practice of one good aétion at 
the expence of another. The ancients 
were ignorant of the true motives to 
virtue, the fear of God, and the 
hopes of immortality ; and we are, 
therefore, rather to be pleafed with 
the good we find in them, than to be 
furprifed they are fo often deficient 
and irregular in a fyftem, that never 
was perfected before the propagation 
of Chriftianity. 

But it is a queftion for our confi- 

eration, who have fallen upon times 
of fuperior light and knowledge, whe- 
ther friendfhip be not abufed in the 
manner of the ancients, or, in other 
words, whether we do not often fall 
into the fame errors? Whatever me- 
rit we allow to friendihip, it ever 
ought to be confidered, that there 
are obligations binding upon us, of a 
fuperior kind; that, for inftance, no 
real or acquired notions of friend- 
fhip ought to be allowed to fuper- 
fede the more important calls of juf- 
jtice and truth, And I am afraid that, 
if we reflect upon the fubject in this 
light, we muft be compelled to con- 
demn many of the actions of our lives 
with more feverity than it would be 
fair to ufe toward the ancients, who 
had not that knowledge of the true 
fources and motives of moral action, 
which we poffefs, The difference 
between us and them is a {ferious, 


» and, in fome refpects, a humiliating 


confideration. An Englith peafant, 
who knows juft enough to remember 
the precepts of holy writ, is a better 
moralift than Zeno or Diogenes, whofe 
licentioufnefs cannot be mentioned 
without abhorrence ; than Lycurgus, 
who allowed of theft as a branch of 
education; or than Plato, Ariftotle, 
or the Catas, who were all remark- 
able for diitinguifhed vices. But 
whether the learned, the polite, and 
the opulent among us, can claim a 
preference to thefe fages, is another 
queition. 

The moderns, who have written 
with the greateft animation on friend- 
fhip, have, I think, in general, enter- 
tained more juft ideas of it, They 
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confider the moit romartic friendthip 
as confitting only in facrificing our 
own advantages and intereft to that of 
our friend; and in proportion to the 
magnitude or frequency of thefe fa- 
crifices, our degree of friend‘hip is to 
be eftimated. But none of them, as 
far as I know, have ever recom- 
mended than any moral principle ought 
to be facrificed even to iervea friend 5 
on the contrary, the conflict between 
friendfhip, or love, and duty, has 
formed the bafis of cur mott ingenious 
works of fiction. It is a conflict to 
which few are equal; but the victory 
is fo dignified, and the triumph fo 
fplendid, that no man will ever have 
reafon to repent that he contended to 
the lait, 

It is to be lamented, however, that 
much corruption arifes from that falfe 
conception of friendfhip which forms 
the fubject of this paper. Artful 
men, when they wifh to gain an im- 
portant point, have recourfe to thofe 
means which create a temporary 
friendfhip. The duration of it is not 
long, but it is fufficient for their pur- 
pofe. They contrive to infpire thofe 
with gratitude from whom they ex- 
pect advantages; and gratitade is a 
branch of friendthip. It is impoflible 
to watch the progrefs of a popular 
election without meeting with many 
inftances of this. Ido not mean of 
men who give a vote in return fora 
ftipulated tum of money (it would be 
too much to call that gratitude or 
friendthip: it is at beft a {pecies of 
profligate traffic) but of men, who 
having received fome favour which 
their honeft hearts feel as an obliga- 
tion fuperior to pecuniary confidera- 
tions, are induced to act contrary to 
their confcience and their underftand- 
ing, that they may not be branded 
with the vice ef ingratitude. An in- 
ftance fo familiar would perhaps not 
have been worth mentioning, if it 
were not that many men of great 
fenfe, and not bad principles, will 
often contend againit the 42/2 ingra- 
titude of a man atlting according to 
his confcience, and forgetting every 
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ether obligation. It is when corrup- 
tion becomes a fyftem, and is por- 
tioned out in parts to mankind in 
general, that they become thus cal- 
fous to the true diftin&tions between 
virtue and vice, and the whole be- 
comes a con fated mafs. 

{tis of the higheit importance in 
morals to have recourle to firft prin- 
ciples. In the hurry and buitle of 
life, we are called upon to do many 
things in hatte; fudden ci ne reencies 
call for prompt aciion; and if we ne- 
ver think, we can never c& well. It 
is for want of this, that the retréfpect 
of paft aciions becomes irkfome, and 
that the concluding days of great 
men have been fo miferable. The 
principles of ‘morality are few and fim- 
ple. Refp ect: we the fubject of this 
paper, nothing’ ¢ can be io obvious as 
that juflice ought to be paramount 
to friendihip; nor wil that be any 
detriment to friendfhip; it will nei- 
ther abate its warmth, nor check its 
activity. But whoever commits a 
crime from a motive of friendfhip, 
will affuredly find that he has fallen 
upon the worit poilible expedient to 
Serve his friend, and the firit to lofe 
his friendhhip. ‘The juft facrifices of 
friend{hip are hereic and memorable ; 
we cannot forget them if we weuld ; 
bet a crime committed, under this 
pretence, muft be, like all crimes, 
are proach and a difgrace, in propor- 
tion as it becomes known. 

Moft of the errors of friend hip 
arife from timidity. We are afraid to 
be fincere and jutt, becaufe we may 
Jofe our friend. Or from an inability 
to render our fincerity and jultice as 
obvioufly neceffary to him, as they 
appear to ourielves. It is certain, 
that in the management of the tem- 
per, much delicacy i is required, be- 
caufe it is as certain that inequalities 
of temper, fudden anger and peevith- 
nefs, are apt to be fatal to friendthip. 
Whether a frie ndilip loft by caufes 
fo apparently tr ifling, is worth pre- 
ferving, is a queftion which can only 
be anfwered by an attentive obferver 
of the particular cale and occaiion. 

2 
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The friendfhip that is eafily affeéted 
malt be fore and fickly ; but yet a 
very great error is committed, when, 
for the fake of any friendthip, we 
facrifice the confcioufnefs of having 
acted uprightly. And this will be 
invariably the cafe, where the mo- 
tive of friendfhip is that gratitude 
which arifes from intereft only, and 
thofe expeétations of farther advan- 
tages which we think we cannot bet- 

r fecure than by flattering the fot- 
ies, er aiding the crimes of our 
friend. 

From the prevalence of miftaken 
notions of friendfhip and gratitude, it 
cannot be doubted gthat morality, in 
general, is greatly Tajweed, and that 
the lower claffes of people beeome 
relaxed in their duty. To oppofe 
this growing corruption, an oppofite 
Virtue appears now and then, and is, 
at leat the przftfed admiration of 
mankind: it is called Independence. 
This, in the fenfe we underitand it, 
was not known by the ancients, nei-‘ 
ther the Greeks nor Romans have a 
a word to exprefs it. Horace, in- 
deed, depits fuch a character, in ge- 
neral terms, in two of his odes; in 


that beginning ‘ Jateger vite, &e.’ 4 


and that Jupum © & tenacem propohti 
&c.” But, soiling to our 
acceptation of the word, it is not of 

y long flanding in this country. 
It is, however, a word ufed to exprefs 
the charatter of a man who allows 
no earthly confideration to interpofe 
between him and his duty, in all pof- 
fible cafes. Vulgarly, it is reitricted 
to the fingle cafe of political bias. 
That it ¢s a virtue which confers the 
higheft honour on him who atts agree- 
ably to it, is acknowledged by that 
elteem which the worlt of men dare 
not refufe for fuch a chara&ter. But 
that it is fearce, that few have the 
induftry to acquire an independent 
fituation, few the good fenfe to be 
fatished with it, and few the fortitude 
to refift temptation, is a melancholy 
truth. Were this not the cafe, we 
fhould not wonder, * with a foolifh 
face of aduiration,’ at the few in- 
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flances which ocezr of genuine in- 
cependentce. 

It may be obferved of this, as of 
all the heroic virtues, that they never 
interfere with the warmth of {ocial 
affection: on the contrary, they exalt 
and purify friendfhip ard affection; 
for, wheré can they be fuppofed to 
exit in perfeétion, unlefs in a mind 
firm in the purpofes of juflice and 
truth, and above being fwayed by 
the petty motives of intereft? If we 


confider the moral qualities in their 
proper order, that juttice and truth 
are the firit and molt important of all, 
and that they guide and regulate the 
affections, we thall not be at a lofs to 
fee that the errors of friendfhip are 
many and dangerous, and that an un- 
diftinguifhing attachment, not found- 
ed upon juftice, muft be attended with 
the difappointing peevifhnefs of ca- 
price, and the unexpected regret of 
misfortune. Cc. 


THE HISTORY OF SIGNS. 


{ From the Looker-on. ] 


Vy IT H refpeé to the hiftory of 
. Signs, it is a fubje&t, part of 
which; I am well aware, has been, 


‘pre-occupied by the Spefator; buta 


great deal remains yet to an attentive 
oberver; and in this fairy world new 
and myflerious phenomena are con- 
tinually arifing to tempt conjecture, 
and excite inveftigation. 

As to the moral purpofes to be an- 
{wered by this enquiry, I cannot boat 
much of them, unlefs you will allow 
that it affords an ufeful leffon, by oc- 
cafioning us to reflect what a ftrange 
fort of creation we fhould gather a- 
round us, if we were left to contrive 
for ourfelves, and into what an unac- 
countable perplexity we fhould throw 
the whole economy of nature, if fhe 
were once to fubmit her work to our 
corrreétion. 

Though I am well convinced that 
fign-pofts are no modern invention, 
but of confiderable antiquity, yet I 
believe that the Buth, which itill keeps 
its place at country wakes, and which 
ufed to be hung up at the door of al- 
moft every cottage, to fignify that 


the owner had tapped a frefh barrel of ° 


beer, was the indication generally 
adopted ia very early times. I have 
never read the Greek or Roman 
writings in a view to this object, but 
have no doubt of their exiitence a- 
mone them. I have fomewhere feen 
ed tubula capita at the fign of the 
buli’s head; and I recollect a paffage 


in Quintilian to this purpofe, Taberne 
crant circa forum, ac fetum illud figné 
gratia pofiium—* There were fhops 
about the market-place, and that 
fhicld was put up by way of fign.’ I 
fhall engage no further, however, in 
this deep part of the enquiry, but 
fhall begin with the creation of thofe 
monftrous productions hich fign-poft 
painters have been a*\afed of intro- 
ducing, but which in résfity are to be 
charged to the account of the heralds. 
The Golden Griffin, the Green Lions 
the Black Swan, and the Blue Boar, 
are nothing more than a griffin, or 3 
a lion, vert; a fwan, fable; and a 
boar, azure; the fimple heraldic dif- 
tinction of the neighbouring Lord Pa- 
ramount in the feudal times, and a- 
dopted as a fign by fuch of his tenants 
as opened houfes for the reception of 
the public. The fame fyftem fill 
prevails in every part of the king- 
dom ; and an attentive traveller, who 
is converfant with heraldry, may 
know what families are the principal 
proprietors of the eftates over which 
he paffes, without afking the queftion. 
‘hus, in North Wales, the upright 
Hand, and the Eagles, will inform 
him whether he is upon the territories 
of the Myddeltons or the Wyanes. 
The Eagle and Child, commonly 
called, in Lancafhire, the Bird and 
Baby, ferves in like manner to point 
out the eftates of the Earl of Derby, 
who bears that device for his creft. 


Cc 
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When there is occafion to paint 
Over again an heraldic fign, the {ci- 
entific part being little attended to, it 
frequently happens, that only the 
principal component parts of the arms 
are retained upon the new board ; to 
which circumitance we owe the Three 
Tuns, the Three Goats, the Three 
Swans, the Three pretty Pigs, and 
innumerable trios of the fame kind. 
The mott refpectable clafs of figns is 
that of fuch as relate to hiftorical fub- 
jects ; fome of thefe record minute 
facts which might otherwife have been 
loft to pofterity. 1 remember to have 
feen at Sherfton in Wilthire, a fign 
called the Rattlebones: upon making 
enquiry into the fignification of fo ob- 
cure a name, which was not at all ex- 
plained by a half-obliterated painting 
.On the fign-polt, I learned that it was 
intended to commemorate a Britifh 
hero, who, in fighting againft the 
Danes, received a dreadful wound in 
the abdomen, and who, in this criti- 
cal fituation, by holding a tile againft 
the wound, preferved his own life till 
he found means to take away that of 
his enemy. ‘The claffical fign of the 
Pick-my-toe relates to the well-known 
ftory of the Roman, who would not 
ftop to pick a thorn out of his foot 
before he had delivered his meflage. 
The Rofe and Crown itill reminds us 
of the badges of the Houfes of York 
and Laacatter. The William of Wal- 
worth, reprefented in the aét of ar- 
retting Wat Tyler, is very properly 
chofen as a fign at the place whence 
he took his name. ‘The reftoration 
of Charles the Second introduced a- 
mong us the common fign of the 
Royal Oak; and to the Houfe of 
Hanover we owe the troops of White 
Horfes which pranced upon the fign- 
poits ef our Whig Inn-keepers. 1 
fufpect that the Hole in the Wall al- 
ludes to fome obfcure hiftorical fact. 
Sacred ftory has not been neglected 
by thefe hiftorical fign-painters ; nor 
have they forgotten the mytierious 
character of the original in their un- 
ible mode of reprefentation. 


intelligibl 
In Cuandos-itreet, a dragon fupport- 
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ing a bell, infinuates the ftory of Bell 
and the Dragon. The Two Spies, 
the Baptilt's Head, the Noah’s Ark, 
and the Jacob’s Well, ftill befpeak a 
certain orthodoxy in the landlord, 
which, by an eafy tranfition, we carry 
to his ale and october. Among the 
few figns which propriety has fug- 
gefted, I have remarked a portrait of 
Simon the Tanner of Joppa, at Ber- 
mondfey, and Elifha’s Raven at a 
butcher’s fhop in the Borough, with a 
mutton-chop in its mouth. ‘lhe King 
or Queen’s head, on the fign-polt of 
an Inn, affords a pretty fure criterion 
by which we may gueis the date of its 
original eftablifhment, as the reign- 
ing monarch always lends his coun- 
tenance upon thefe occafions. Some- 
times indeed, on frefh painting the 
fign, the old king is depofed, and a 
new monarch reigns in his ftead ; but 
no landlord that feels for the antiquity 
of his houfe will! fuffer this revolution 
to take place. Henry the Eighth is 
ftill to be feen at Lambeth; and con- 
fidering his hoft-like appearance, I 
wonder more freedoms have not been 
taken with his perfon in this way. A 
Queen Elifabeth is as fcarce as an 
Otho. There are but few Charles’, 
perhaps becaufe the head of a Stuart 
was thought an uncertain tenure: a 
greater proportion of King William, 
who is properly enough exhibited 
where the liquor of his country is fold; 
more of Queen Anne than of George 
the Firft; and feveral of the late King. 
A royal progrefs produces a number 
of new kings heads : on thefe occa- 
fions the painters work fafter than the 
horfes travel; and I have known his 
Majeily’s nofe and chin get the ftart 
of him by a full quarter of a mile. 
Biographical figns frequently occur in 
the cities of London and Weitminfter ; 
and they are generally placed with due 
regard to the refidence or place of re- 
fort of the perfons whom they repre- 
fent—as the [flex Head, the Sir Joha 
Falftaff, the Sir Paul Pindar, the 
Whittington and his Cat, and many 
more of the fame kind. A practice 
that will enable our Englith biogra- 
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phers to decide between contending 
cities, in naming the birth-place of 
an illuftrious character. 

The devices of our tradefmen might 
in general bear a much ftronger rela- 
tion than they do to their feveral oc- 
cupations: fome indeed are lefs un- 
happy than others, ‘The peacock 
under a rainbow, is well enough cho- 
fen for a filk-dyer; the wheat-fheaf 
is a good emblem for a corn-chandler ; 
and the ham and chicken are not 
much amifs for a cook’s fhop. The 
naked boy with a pair of breeches in 
his hand, in Monmouth-ftreet, makes 
2 more forcible appeal to us than the 
unwearied courtefy of the bowing- 
beggar-prince himfelf, ftriding from 
one frontier to the other of his ragged 
empire. The head of Sir Walter 
Raleigh very properly overlooks the 
door of a dealer in tobacco, as we owe 
the introduétion of the plant to that 
illuftrious admiral. Many tradefmen 
are contented with the reprefentation 
of the article in which they deal ; and 
this would be perfectly unexception- 
able, were it not that the mercantile 
principle of turning every thing to 
money had induced them to cover 
their figns with gold. Every object 
is feen by them through this jaundiced 
medium ; and we have golden boots, 
golden periwigs, golden razors, golden 
hams, and golden {ugar-loaves. As 
for the fith; they all look as if they 
came out of Pactolus’ ftream. ‘The 
cook in Rag-fair, who hangs out 
every morning a piece of raw-beef, 
has hit upon a very natural mode of 
announing his occupation ; while the 
Great A and the Bouncing B, at a 
printer’s door, is perfectly in cha- 
vader. 

The bee-hive, as emblematical of 
induftry, might be adopted by any 
trade; but I cbferve it is moft fre- 
quently ufed by the linen-drapers. 
The Adam and Eve too is a favourite 
with them, being intended to exhibit 
the contraft between the vegetable- 
drapery of our firft anceftors, and the 
varied decorations of a modern draw- 
ing-room, The ingenuity of the 
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fifterhood, in the fabrication of lace 
and the ornamental article of female 
attire, may account for the fign of the 
Three Nuns at a milliner’s fhop; and 
I find great fault with Nun and Cru- 
cifix milliners in York-fireec, Covent- 
garden, for fuffering a device fo fuited 
to their names and profeffions to efcape 
them. If thefe ladies, on a matter of 
fuch moment, thought it neceflary to 
be furnifhed with a precedent, I could 
have fupplicd them with one on the 
grave authority of Batt. Pigeon, of 
famous memory; who, in the adop- 
tion of three pigeons for his figr, 
fhewed it to be his opinion that a 
coincidence of name was a fufficient 
apology. Why a haberdafher fhould 
live at the Hen and Chickens, I can- 
not imagine, or a tea-dealer at the 
fign of the Grafshopper; unlefs we 
fuppofe a tranfition from one bufincfs 
to another in the fame fhop, without 
regard to the confequent anomaly of 
the figns : indeed, unlefs for this way 
of accounting for it, the adoption of 
figns has fometimes fuch little founda- 
tion, that it would look almoft like 
Egyptian idolatry. 

We fhould be at a lofs to guefs at 
the meaning of ‘the leathern doublet 
at a great iron foundery in the Bo- 
rough, were we not informed that it 
was placed there by the firit inflitutor 
of the manufacture, who, from a very 
humb!e beginning, rofe to diiinguifh- 
ed opulence, as a representation of 
the identical doublet which he wore 
when he firft came up to the metro- 
polis. The Z’s, an ancient fien at 
grocers fhops, look very enigmatical 
but I am told they allude to the word 
zinziber, or ginger, and intimated 
the fale of that article. .Many have 
been the conjeftures about the jign of 
tha Good Woman, which is ufed by 
the colour-men; and very undeferved 
jokes have been pailed upon the fair 
fex on this occefion. Were | to ha- 
zard an opinicn upon fo delicate a 
fubje&t, it would be, that at the time 
when every trade and occupation had 
its patron-faint, male or female, the 
colour-men fixed upon fome goog 
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woman who had loft her head by an 
accident not uncommon in tie days of 
fainthip. The origin and meaning 
of the barber’s pole has afforded alfo 
a great field for conjecture: it is ge- 
nerally, however, fuppoied to allude 
to the joint occupation which they for- 
merly profeffed ; and its twilted o-na- 
ment has been thought to reprefeat the 
fillet which they ufed in bleeding. 

I cannot quit thefe gentlemen with- 
out beftowing upon them the praife 
they fo richly deferve for the modera- 
tion of theirterms, and their headfaft 
adherence to their orignal price, while 
the charges for every other article in 
life are fo improving upon us. ‘This 
moderation is particularly commend- 
able in men of genius and literature ; 
and under this head I introduce to 
your notice Mr. Pui, who has in- 
icribed the following couplet over the 
entrance of an alley in Shoreditch: 


“Up this court lives A. Puff, 
Shaves for a penny, and thinks it A. Nuff.’ 





Tue jandion of many animals, 
utenfils, &c. upon the fame fign, may 
be accounted for in different ways. 
Some appear to be put together merely 
for the fake of alliteration, as the 
Lamb and Lark, and the Goofe and 
Gridiron; a figure fo degiaded by 
the abufe of it in modern poetry, that 
at prefent it can hardly be difhonoured 

y any application. Others have a 
fort of connexion as the Fox and 
Goofe, the Dog and Duck, and the 
Ship and Star. The Bolt and Tun I 
take to have been a rebus upon the 
owners name; and many others, it 
is probable, may be accounted for in 
the fame manner. The Cock and the 
Bote has, I imagine, fome con- 
nexion with the tranfa@ions of the 
Cockpit, The Cat and Wheel is a 
corruption of Catherine Wheel, 
The Buil and Mouth, and the all 
aud Gate, are well known to be cor- 
rupted from Boulogne Gate and 
Mouth, very fathionable figns at the 
time of taking that city from the 
French, Many of thele junctions, 


otherwife very unaccountable, have 
been occafioned by the removal of 
landlords from one inn to another, 
who, unable to forget their local at- 
tachments, have frequently incorpo- 
rated their new fign with that of their 
old habitation, however monitrous the 
uoion might be. Some fuch idea as 
this will help us to account for the 
good underftanding that fubfilts in this 
new creation between beings which 
have feldom or never met in any 
other; as the Lamb and Dolphin, 
the George and Blue Boar, the Cock 
aod Rofe, the Black Lion and Three 
Gee-hives, and the Blue Mare and 
Magpie. Of this fort likewife is the 
celebrated Bell Savage inn on Lud- 
gate Hill, the moft ancient perhaps 
in the city of London. This ign has 
been the iubject of various conjeciures, 
many of them ingesious, but all er- 
roncous. By fome it is attributed to 
a lady of the name of Arabella Sa- 
vage; others fuppofe it to allude to an 
old romance, and to be a corruption 
of La Bille Sauvage. ‘The fign for- 
merly reprefented a favage man fland- 
ing by a bell; and the truth is, that 
it arofe from an union of two inns 
which bore thefe refpeciive figns. 
‘This piece of information I gained 
from an ancient record, in which it is 
defcribed as the Savage Inn, alias the 
Bell upon the Hoop. There is rea- 
fon for fuppofing that moft figns con- 
fiited formerly of carved reprefenta- 
tions fixed upon a hoop; and feveral 
old books mention the Crown upon 
the Hoop, the Bunch of Grapes upon 
the Hoop, the Mitre upon the Hoop, 
and the Angel upon the Hoop. A 
fign of this nature is fill preferved in 
Newport-fireet, and is a carved re- 
prefentation of a bunch of grapes 
hanging within a hoop. ‘The Cock 
on the hoop may be feen alfo in Hol- 
born, painted on a board, to which 
perhaps it was transferred on the re- 
moval of fign-pofts. It is probable 
allo that this ign may have given rile 
t» the phrafe of «Cock a Hoop.’ 
The Mitre near the Temple is ftill 
cal}cd, according to the old manner 
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of fpelling, ‘ The Hope and Mitre ;’ 
though fome of your readers will be 
difpofed to put a more literal con- 
firuction upen this fign, and judge 
the connexion to be by no means un- 
natural. 

When a tradefman abandons his 
original calling, and enters into what 
is termed the public line, he frequently 
engrafts on the Sgn fome alluioa to 
his old Occupation; a circumfance 
which has bkewite proved aiource of 

many ill-forted couples, 2s the Mag- 

pie and Horfe-flioe, the Angel aud 
Sugar-loaf, the Ship and Artichoke 

A fipn is fometimes an iadicasion 


of the ‘fas vourite puriuits and amufe-- 


ments of the landlord, or of the pre- 
valent fpoits for m many miles round : 

thus the Ring of Bells, the Cricket- 
Players, and fuch-lie diver rfions, are 
very common upon every road. The 
Hand and Flower prevails among 
floriits ; though I have feen this idea 
greaily improved upon, in the late 
king’s reign, by an eminent garden- 
er, who, being poffefied of a beauti- 
ful carnation called after the queen, 
procured an accurate portrait of it, 
and placing it at his door as a fign, 
wrote underneath, *‘ My Queen Ca- 
roline.’ 

Among figns diflinguithed by their 
fingularity, may be reckoned the 
‘Tumble-down-Dick, in the Borough ; 
the Old Taberd Inn, in the fame 
place, celebrated in Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales; the Two Sneeziog 
Cats, in Houndfditch; and the Four 
Winds. ‘The Bag of Nails, at Pim- 
lico, formeily call ed the Devil and 
Bag of Nails, has been fuppofed to 
have been a reprefentaticn of Pan and 
the Bacchanaltans. 
book, however, wherein it is called 
the Blackamoor and the Woolpack, 
alias the Devil and Bag of Nails. 
The Labour-in-vain, or the Devil in 
a Tub, at Canterbury, alludes to the 
old fable of wathing the Plackamoor 
white, ‘The celebrated Devil Ta- 
vern, near ‘lemple-Bar, now no 
more, was an inflarce of a remark- 
able mifvomer; the fign, properly 


T have feen a: 
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fpeaking, was that of St. Dunftan, 
the patron of the neighbouring church, 
and reprefented him in the act of per- 
forming that fignal exploit of pulling 
the devil py the nef with a huge pair 
of tongs. Netwithitanding this hu- 
miliating condition of his infernal n.a- 
jelly, by a natural obliquity in our 
minds, the fign was unhan.'foniely 
transferred Sais the faint to the de- 
from whom the tavern has beea 
called time out cf mind. 

The Checguer, fo common at the 
door of a public houfe, is faid to have 
been intended formerly 2s an intima- 
tion that craught-boards were kept 
within for the entertainment of the 
cuftomers. ‘The colours of the chec- 
guer uled to be red and white, whence 
the houfes fo dilinguithed were called 
red houfes ; aud they were at length 
fo numerous, that a ‘rod houfe became 
a general name for a tavern, and is 
ujed as {uch in many of the old plays. 
I muf difagree with thofz who fuppofe 
the checquer to refer to the arins of 
a duke of “Norfoil:, who had tormerly 
the profits of a duty upon ale-houtes; 
for the arms alluded to, are thofe of 
Maltravers, quartered only by the 
duke of Norfolk’s, which are che- 
quers cr and exurz, or blue and gold 5 
colours which do not cccur at a chee- 
quer ian. 

The folemn myflical fign of the 
World’s End is varioufly adumbrated. 
Sometimes the emblem is a man and 
a woman wa!king arm-in-arm, w.th 
the following lines underneath : 


vil, 


©T ll go with my friend 
To the world’s end.’ 


Sometimes it is the fig ure of a giob 
on fire, as at Chelica he va: ious 
figns of the Salutation exhibit divers 
{pecimer >s of drefs and manners, ac- 
cording to their dates. Sometimes 
we beliold two fine gentlemen of the 
laft century, equipped en cavalier, 
and exchanging moft ccurteous fa- 
, to the effeci of which t] ieir horfes 
confpire by their caperings and cur- 
vertings. Sacnecianes two antiquated 
beaux, with long buckramed ucccu- 
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trements and flowing perukes, join- 
‘ ing hands, and bowing almoft to the 
ground. The ‘ Welcome Rodney to 
tae Prince of Wales,’ at Lambeth, is 
the only modern falutation I recol- 
ket. 

We are putin mind of a ftriking 
period of our hiftory by the Saracen’s 
Head. The rough manner in which 
that peorle treated our cruiaders, and 
the founding tales that were told of 
them by thofe who returned from en- 
gaging with them tothcir own coun- 
try, gave this figa.che formidable ap- 
pearance it wears {this day. 

‘The local hifery which figns af- 
ford us is not to be defpifed, The 
jul tre at Lambeth, and the Hop-pole 
at Worceiter, are fpecimens of this 
fort. Bithop Blaife, the patron of 
the wool-combers, adorns a fign in 
moit towns which have any connexion 
with the woollen manufacture. The 
Dog and Bear, in the Borough, per- 
petuates the memory of the Bear- 
garden there; and Simon the Tan- 
ner, 2s I have faid before, juitly holds 
a place among the brethren of that 
ayilery at Bermondiey. 

ft is pleaiant enough to remark the 
contefts about the point of criginality 
beiween neighbouring figns of the 
fame defcription. Some years ago, 
the difpuies ran very high between 
the magpies on the Windior road ; 
and the pride of antiquity had nearly 
carried bac! their claims to the ark 
athlt. We had accordingly, the Mag- 
pic, the Old Magpie, and the Old 
Original Magpie. 

Sign-poad poetry is much too exten- 


five a field for me‘to enter upon in 
this place; but [ almoft wonder that 
the prevailing tafte for {craps and col- 
lections of all forts, has not fet fome 
of my worthy contemporaries to work 
upon thefe fpecimens. I think ad- 
mirers in this age might be found for 
them ; and it is evident how fruitful 
fuch a compilation would be in fub- 
jects for the painters and engravers of 
the day, who are grafping at every 
thing that can be embodied and re- 
prefented, and laying the whole world 
under contribution to their arts. The 
young ftudent, who fets out from the 
Bull inn, in Holborn, to travel to 
Oxford, may remark his approach to 
the feat of the Mufes, in the following 
models of alehoufe poetry. 

© Fine Purl rare o, 

Fit for a hero. 

If not in hafte, 

Step in and tafte.’ 





‘Tam a Fox, you plainly fee ; 
There is no harm can come of me; 
My matter he has plac’d me here, 
To let you know he fells good beer.’ 


T have now nearly exhaufted my 
fign-poft erudition, which may per- 
haps have afforded fome information 
that is new and interefling to many 
readers. At leaft it may fhew what a 
multitude of topics there are that have 
fcarcely been breathed upon, andhow 
objects that feem of no importance are 
connected with other objeéts of real 
magnitude in the fyttem of life, and 
fupply fourees of amufement, and 
matter for contemplation. 


Memoir on the PURIFICATION of CORRPUTED WATER: Read at 
the Economical Society at Peterfburgh ; Ly Mr. Lowitz,. 


WW ATER is one of thofe fyb- 
Y fjlances without which man- 
i exit, yet every one 
Knows that it is very apt to become 
purrid, and to contrast, in conle- 
quence of its being fo, qualities which 
render its ufe unfafe. This circum- 
lance is particularly embarrailog jn 


fea voyages; and it deferves no lefs 
confideration in thofe diftriéts where 
the inhabitants are often obliged ta 
make ufe of Ragnant water, or of fuch 
as, from its hepatic tafte and fmell, 
is very cilagreeable. It would be 
weleis here to enumerate the various 
d forcers occaioned by the ufe of tuch 
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waters ; but it is undoubtedly an ob- 
ject of great importance to make 
known the means by which the putre- 
faction of water may be prevented, 
and by which that water wherein pu- 
trefaction has already taken place, 
may be rendered perfectly fweet. 

Having employed myfelf, daring 
the courfe of laft year, in making a 
great number of experiments on the 
purifying powers of charcoal, I faw 
with great fatisfaction, that it pof- 
fefled, among other properties, that 
of almoft inftantly depriving the moft 
putrid water of its bad finell. From 
that circumfance, I immediately con- 
ceived an idea that it might have a 
very powerful effec in preventing 
water from becoming putrid, and the 
numerous trials I have fince made 
have convinced me that 1 was not 
deceived in my opinion. 

Pure water, properly fo called, 
when deprived of all heterogeneous 
parts, is not fubject to become putrid ; 
but it is very difficult to keep it long 
in a pure fate, on account of its dif- 
folving powers. To preferve water 
tor a length of time in that flate, it 
would be neceflary to keep it in veffels 
of glafs, or of earthen ware ; but the 
brittlenefs of thefe veffels renders it 
impoffible to make ufe of very large 
ones, and we are therefore obliged to 
have recourfe to wooden veffels, which, 
though they are not fubject to be 
broken, like the others, have the 
great difadvantage of imparting to 
the water a great quantity of mucila- 
ginous and extra¢tive particles, which 
haften its putrefafion. It is well 
known that thefe particles, in a flate 
of divifion, furnifh an innumerable 
quantity of living creatures, the al- 
moft perpetual and uninterrupted de- 
ftruétion and regeneration of which 
communicate to water that degree of 
corruption and putrefaction which 
renders its ufe fo dangerous; it is 
not, therefore, from the water itfelf, 
but from the continual! decompofition 
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of the fubftances diffolved in it, that 
its difpofition to putrefaction arifes. 

From what has been faid it evidently 
appears, that the firft means of pre- 
ferving from putrefaction water which 
we are obliged to keep in wooden 
veffels, or cafks, confifts m having 
thefe refervoirs perfely clean. The 
fmalleft quantity of matter already 
corrupted being left in them atts as a 
real ferment, and very quickly dif- 
pofes the frefh water, with which 
thefe veffels are filled, to become pu- 
trid in the fame manner. For this 
reafon I advife, that the cafks, or 
other veffels, be well wafhed with hot 
water and fand, or with any other fub- 
ftance capable of removing the mw- 
cilaginous particles; and afterward, 
that a certain quantity of powder of 
charcoal be employed, which will en- 
tirely deprive fach cafks, &c. of the 
muity or putrid fmell they may have 
contracted. 

When water is preferved by having 
certain fubftances mixt with it, thete 
fubitances aét, either by their anti- 
putrefcent powers, or by mechani- 
cally abforbinz the putrified particles. 
Vitriolic acid poffefies the fir! of thefe 
properties, and powder of charcoal 
faifils the fecond intention, in a very 
itriking manner, 

To fatisfy myfelf that charcoal, 
when ufed alone, poffeffes the pro- 
perty of prcferving water from cor- 
ruption, I undertook, in the fummer 
of the year 1790, a courfe of experi- 
ments which completely fulfilled my 
hopes; but, at the fame time, | was 
convinced that the effect of the char- 
coal is rendered much more fpeedy by 
uiing, along with it, fome vitriolic acid. 

The following, according to the 
refult of my experiments, is the belt 
proportion of charcoal powder, and 
vitriolic acid: viz. one ounce and a 
half ofcharcoal in powder, and twenty- 
four drops of concentrated vitriolic 
acid, (oil of vitriol) are fufficient to 
purify three pints and a half * of 


* The ff, which is the meafure made ule of by Mr. Lowitz, is equal to about 


three piuts and a half. 
2 
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corrupted water, and do not commu- 
nicate to it any fenfible acidity. This 
fmail quantity of vitriolic acid ren- 
ders it unneceffary to ufe more than 
One third part, at molt, of the char- 
coal powder.which would be wanted 
af the acid were not made ufe of; and 
the lcfs of that powder is employed, 
the lefs is the quantity of water lof 
by the operation, w which, in fea voy- 
2ges, is aa object worthy of confidera- 
tion. In proportion to the quanuty 
of acid made ule of, the quantity of 
charcoal may be diminifhed or aug- 
mented; and it muft be obferved, 
that all acids produce nearly the fame 
enects. Neutral faits aifo, partica- 
larly nitre and fea-falr, may be uted 
for the purpofe in queiion, but vi- 
triolic acid certainly is preferable to 
any of thele ; water which is purified 
by means of this acid and charcoal 
will weep a longer time than that 
wiiich is puritied by oe harcoal alone. 
‘The cleannels of t the cafks in which 
water is kept, in fea voyages, is an 
object which raat never be neglect- 
ed: I have already deferibed the bet 
method of cleanin and of de- 
piiving them of any bad fmell; and 
at would not be amifs if that opera 
tion were repeated every time shey 
are about to be flied with frefh wate 
J would advife that fix or eig swans 
of powdered charcoal be sled to exch 
calk, (it is better to put too much 
than too hittle of this powder) and as 
much vitriolic acid as is fuflicient to 
commun cate to the water a degree of 
aci lity harcly to be prreeived. ‘To 
hinder the charcoal trom fetsling at 
the bottom of the cak, inthe form of 
a paite, it will be proper to Sie. ine 
whole together with a itick, at leait 
week; by this means 
aecsprap ow be better difperied 
@ircush the whole mals of water, and 
nn will perform its office 
more compietcly. 


ted thei, 
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Powder of charcoal and vitriclic 
acid are two antiputreicent fubltarces ; 
tae it ink prevents the water from ac- 
gviring taat ye'low colour which it 
wlual-y contracts by time, and the 
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acid particularly contributes to clarify 
the water, which the powder of char- 
coal, when employed alone, gene- 
rally renders turbid. If we with to 
make ufe of the water fo preferved, 
we thould try it firft, by pafling a 
finall quantity of it through a ftrain- 
er, in the form of a jelly-bag, filled 
with, powder of charcoal ; fuch a 
flrainer or bag fhould always be in 
of for fuch 
trials. 

When we mean to purify any given 
quantity of corrupted water, we fhould 
begin by adding to it as much powder 
of charcoal as is necefiary to deprive 
it entirely of its bad fmell. ‘To af- 
certain whether that quantity of pow- 
dered charcoal was fuflicient to effect 
the clarification of the faid water, a 
{mall quantity ‘of it may be paffe 
through a linen bag, two or “three 
inche es long; if the water, thus filter- 
ed, fill has a turbid a>pearance, a 
freth, quantity of powdered charcoal 
mutt be added, t.ll it is become per- 
fectly clear: the whole of the water 
may then be pailed through a filtering 
bag, the ize of which fhould be pro- 
portioned to the quantity of water. 

li vitriolic acid, or any other, can 
be procured, a {mall quantity of it 
thould be added to the water, before 
the charcoal powder is ufed; the 
quantity of acid muit be regulated 
according to the ftate of putridity in 
which the water is; it fhould be fuf- 
ficient to communicate to the water 
a degree of acidity juit perceptible to 
the tafte. If the water is intended 
merely for drefiing meat and vegeta- 
bles for the fhip’s crew, inftead of the 
acid, fuch a quantity of fea falt as 
would have been proper for feafoniug 
the abave articles, may be enpreyes. 
Saline fubilances, like acids, hailea 
the effects of the charcoal powder; by 
making ufe of acids (as was before 
obierved) a much lefs quantity of 
powdered charcoal is necefiary ; and, 
iv eafy is the procels to any one a tit- 
tle aceuftomed to operations of this 
kind, that four or five minutes only 
are required to render feveral gal- 
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lons of very putrid water fit to 
drink. 

To improve the tafte of thofe fpring 
waters which have naturally an hepa- 
tic flavour, and are therefore unplea- 
fant to make ufe of, nothing more is 
neceffary than to filter them through a 
bag half filled with powder of char- 
coal; if fuch waters are not very 
much loaded with mucilaginous parti- 
cles, the addition of an acid is not 
neceffiry. With refpec& to the beit 
method of preparing the powder of 
charcoal, what I have faid on that 
fubjeét in Crell’s Annals for the year 
1788, pages 36 and 131, of the fecond 
volume, and in the firft volume for 
the year 1791, pages 308, 398, and 
494, may be confulted. 

Powder of charcoal, when prepared 
according to the method defcribed as 
above, is a very light fubftance, a cir- 
cumilance which may perhaps appear 
embarrafling, on account of the room 
it will take up in a fhip, fuppofing 
the quantity of it to be in proportion 
to the quantity of water taken on 
board. The following is the refult of 
my experiments refpecting the {pace 
required for ftowing the charcoal. 

Firft, four ounces and a half of 
powdered charcoal, a quantity which 
1s fufficient to purify three pints and 
a half of water, when no acid is made 
ufe of, take up as much fpace as fix- 
teen ounces of water; but, if this 
powder is ftrongly compreffed, it will 
take up only the fpace of nine ounces 
of water; confequently two catks of 
powdered charcoal would be required 
to purify eleven cafks of water. 

Secondly, one ounce and a half of 
powdered charcoal is fufficient to pu- 
rify three pints and a half of water, 
provided a fmall quantity of vitriolic 
acid, or fea-falt, is at the fame time 
made ufe of; one cal of powdered 
charcoal, therefore, if tightly packed, 
is fufficient for feventeen cafks of wa- 
ter. 

In the laft experiments I made on 
this fubjeét, I found that fix drachms 
of powdered charcoal were fufficient 
to deprive three pints of water ef is 


bad f{mell, and to render it perfe&ly 
clear, provided, at the fame timc, 
twenty-four drops of vitriolic acid 
were added ; in this way, therefore, 
one cafk of powdered charcoal would 
be fuilicient to purify thirty-four cahks 
of corrupted water. ‘Thefe experi- 
ments, however, muft be confidered 
as liable to fewme variation; for, in 
order to obtain effets equal to thofe I 
have related, the charcoal powder 
muit be prepared with the greateft 
care; it mutt alfo be obferved, that 
though the above {mall quantity was 
found fufficient to deprive the water 
entirely of its bad {mell, and to render 
it very clear, a larger quantity will 
be required to deprive it of its bad 
talle. 

In order to fave the charcoal pow- 
der on board a fhip, as that is an ar- 
ticle not eafily procured at fea, I ad- 
vife, that the powder fhould not Le 
thrown away after it has been once 
ufed; for, if it is afterward well dried, 
and again beat to powder, it will by 
that means acquire new furfaces, and 
will ferve, a fecond time, to purify a 
quantity of water almoft as great as 
that for which it was ufed the firk 
time. Nay, charcoal powder which 
has been {feveral times made ufe of, 
and has in confequence thereof en 
tirely loit its puritying power, will 
immediately rec iver it by being made 
red hot in a clofe veffel; this opera- 
tion is certainly a troublefome one on 
board a fhip, but it may, perhaps, in 
fome circum‘ances, be rendered more 
eafy. As on board tll fhips there 
is a fire every day, econemy requires 
that we fhould fave the charcoal of 
the wood which has been ufed; and, 
inttead of letting it burn to athes, it 
fhould be diftinguithed by water, or 
by any other means, and kept to be 
made ufe of when wanted. 

The cinders of pitcoal, provided 
they are perfectly burnt, and reduced 
to powder, may ferve, in cafe of ne- 
ceflity, for the purification of water 5 
but, when this kind of coal is made 
ufe of, no acid of any kind mu‘ be 
added to the water, as the metalli¢ 
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particles which pitcoal contains, even 
after it is thoroughly burnt, “es 
acids were employed, communicate 
dangcrous qualitics to the water. 

It is proper to cbferve here, that 
charcoal takes from the water ® part 
of the acid which has been made ufe 
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To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

=< advantares of retirement 
have been expatiated upen by 
many writers on moral topics, who 
very julily argue tha: ic becomes a 
rational! creatuie to devote fome time 
tO mediiation upon paft actions, of 
which he is to give an account, and 
to prepare for leaving a world to 
which he is no more to return. All 
this is very cafly comprehended, and 
the many cther fine arguments in fa- 
vour of retirement mace a great im- 
ery upon me at on ur 
fhould have been very! 















to hese confrined them by m 
experience, had it not bese fo 
hittle c circumtt: ance of confiderak 
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In former days twas 
in the city of Len lon, | 
years carried on bal: 
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that every thing fi: 
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of; if two drops of oil of vitriol are 
put into four ounces of water, the wa- 
ter will become fentibly acid, but this 
acidity will immediately difappear, if 
a imall quantity of powdered char- 
coal be added to the water. 


4RETIRED LIFE. 
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ftacles. I parted with my bufinefs, 
upon eafy terms, to two induftrious 
and faithful fervants, who had lived 
fone years with me, and deferved 
every return I could make; and ha- 
ving purchafed a {mall freehold in 
the weit of England, I bade an ever- 
lailing adieu to the butile and noife, 
the fmoke and confufion, of a valt 
and ov ergrown metropolis. 

It would be unneceflary to give you 
a ga oad de‘cription of my coun- 
ry refidence. Suffice it to fay, that 
it ‘was fituated ina moft pleafant vale, 
and pcfiiled all thofe advantages 
which are fo pompoufly, and of.en 
falfely, trumpeted forth by the auc- 
ti neers. Here I felt myfelf light as 
a bird that has efcaped the confine- 
ment of its cage. Here I expeéted 
to enjoy the blisful tranfition from 
{uciety to folitude, from care to eafe, 
from vexation to tranquillity. But 
what are the hopes of man? I had 
not been here many weeks, before I 
covered that fomething very effen- 
tial was wanting to fill up the mea- 
fure of my happinefs 5 fomething 
which I could neither beg, borrow, 
ior buy. In ene word, I wanted 
FoR todo. In the miditof re- 
trrement, my mind ft ruccled for em- 
plo yment, a: 1d dragced me back to 
iofe days when I knew not the mi- 
y ofa vacant hour, and when every 
brought with it its pleafing anxi- 
eties or profitable engngements, Here 
was no employment, no cals, no avo- 
ns. Flere were no goods to look 
‘ry and examine, no tiles to attend, 


















no cullom-houfe bufinefs ta be done, 
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to poft, invoices to fend, or bills to 
negociate. Thefe had been the em- 
ployment of my former life; and, 
deprived of them, I had nothing up- 
on which I could learn to fix my at- 
tention. It was very fingular, ycu 
will fay, that all this never occurred 
to me before. Yet nothing is more 
certain, than that no fuch idea ever 
entered my head, till [ had leifure to 
look my fituation in the face, and 
contemplate my({clf asa folitary, help- 
lefs, and ufelcis being. 

It was now fuggefted to me, 
that however true this might be, 
yet it was no more than had happen- 
ed to others. Gentlemen who retire 
are no longer to think of bufinefs : 
they are to partake of fuch {ports and 
pleafures as the country affords, and 
Jay up a ftock of good health and {pi- 
rits, prepare a vigorous old age, and 
bid defiance to care and time. This 
was bewitching language, and I lif- 
tened to it with convidiion. I entered 
with fpirit into the views of my neigh- 
bours; but ! foon found that the fports 
of the country are learned with diffi- 
culty, and followed with a very bad 
grace by a mere man of London bufi- 
nefs, who has reached his grand cli- 
maéteric. I had been all my life, 
even from my boyith days, an induf- 
trious plodder behind the counter 
and the defk. It could not, confe- 
quently, be very eafy to transform 
one of my habits into a man of plea- 
fure and a keen fportfman. The firit 
effons I took were miferably unfuc- 
celsful, and attended by confequences 
more of a painful than pleafurable 
nature. My attempt to follow the 
hounds was attended by a diflocation 
of the fhoulder, which laid me up for 
fix weeks ; and, in my firft attack upon 
a covey of partridges, I put out my 
fhoulder again by the recoil of my 
piece. Thefe violent amufements, in 
fhort, were not fuited to my tafte or 
capacity, and too evidently interfered 
with my fafety to be followed longer. 
Fifhing, therefore, was recommended 
as amore eafy and fecure diverfion, 
and | was foon inftructed in all the 


fteries of baits, and hooks, and 
nd worms; but, as before I 
much exercile, here I had too 
nd had very nearly fallen into 
the river fait afleep; when I gave up 
this purfuit allo. 

It now came into my head, efpeci- 
ally as winter approached, that read- 
ing would fi! up my hours agreeably, 
I never had an avertion to reading, 
tas | can remember of my early 
gs and ciflikings; but ] had al- 
ways found fo much employment in 
bufinefs apparently, and perhaps real- 
ly, more urgent, that, for many years, 
my reading was confined entirely to a 
newfpaper, with an occafional peep 
into the London Directory, or the 
Red Book; and fach a chain of rea- 
foning, or narrative, as other books 
contain was not familiar to me. I 
imputed this, however, merely to 
want of time ; and that obftacle being 
now removed, i flattered myfelf that 
I fhould be able to increafe the ad- 
vantages of retirement, by itoring my 
mind with food for refleGtion. Books 
were accordingly provided: but here, 
as in hunting, filhing, and fowling, 
all was new and untrod ground. When 
I had completed my library, I diico- 
vered that my bookieller had not, and 
indeed could not, fend me what ] moft 
wanted, a tafte and habit of reading. 
My fleepy fits came on again, and 
there are few of the eminent writers 
of the prefent day (whatever they 
may think of their genius) whom [ 
have not honoured with the approba- 
tion of a xod. 

One refource was yet ieft. I now 
began to think that company would 
ferve to divert me, and kill the heavy 
hours. Forthat purpofe I cultivated 
the acquaintance o/ an extenfive neigh- 
bourhoed. My wealth, and J hope 
my manners, which were, at leaft in- 
offenfive, procured me an eafy intro- 
duétion into many agreeable families. 
But here, too, I was doomed to ex- 
perience the misfortune of having 
gone through liie with one ftock of 
ideas, and that a very {mall one, ‘ of 
no ep any perfon but the owner.’ 
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‘The converfation of my friends turn- 
ed upon fubjeéts with which I was to- 
tally unacquainted. Now and then, 
when the newfpaper camein, I could 
expatiate upon London politics, and 
the comparative merits of many great 
London politicians. But this could 
not laft long; my ftock of politics 
was the fmalleft of all my property, 
and I was too far from Guildhall, or 
St. Stephen’s chapel, to procure a 
freth fupply. During the greater part 
of my viiits, I was condemned to 
hear long debates on fubje<is foreign 
to my underftanding. ‘Lhe flate of 
wheat, barley, and oats; the modes 
of rearing and feeding cattle; the 
farm-yard and the dairy; the cutting 
down of timber, and the planting of 
potatoes, were often difcufled with 
great warmth, and at great length; 

ut all was unintelligible to me; nor 
could [ find a man in the whole parifh 
who underftood any thing about nain- 
fooks, and bandannoes, foofayes and 
taffeties, callimancoes, muflinets or 
dimities. I began to have a very 
indifferent opinion of their capacities ; 
I believe they had none of mine, and 
it was more than once whifpered in 
my hearing, that ‘ your Londoners 
know nothing out of the found of 
Bow bells.’ 

In this uncomfortable fituation I 
remained for nearly two years; my 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
Concluded fi 


| & purfuing this fubje&, we are 
often furprifed at the coincidence 
of little circumftances in the manners 
of ancient and modern times, and it 
will appear very ftriking in the in- 
ftlance | am now to bring. Were one 
to read the following verfes without 
knowing whence they are taken, it 
weuld not be unnatural to fuppofe that 
fome perfon had ufed the quaint lan- 
guage of our Bible tranflation, to ex- 
prefs the litile petty arts’ by which 
men of narrow and ccntra@ed minds 
evade the payment of juit debts, and 


health became affected from the low- 
nefs of my fpirits and the indolence 
of my habit; and I know not what 
might have been the confequence, if 
] had not, at length, taken the refo- 
lution to revifit fociety again. I am 
now moft happily and comfortably 
placed as a partner in that very houfe, 
to which I once bade adieu, as I 
thought, forever. I truft 1 am now 
cured of a paflion for retirement ; but 
as I perceive many of my acquaint- 
ances liftening to the reprefentations 
which once deceived me, I am de 
firous, by your infertion of this letter, 
to warn them againfttheerror. Few 
men of any defcription are qualified 
to enjoy retirement, or to render it 
falutary. Men of mere bufinefs are 
the leaft of all fo. Their habits, 
tempers, and talents, are all difquali- 
fications of an infuperable kind. Ac- 
tive employments, connected with fair 
and honeft advantages, may prolong 
their days in health and comfort; but 
to exchange bullle for idleneis, with- 
out the power to render idlenefs 
harmicfs, is a defperate attempt ; and 
it is extreme folly, at the decline of 
life, to barter that which may be de- 
pended upon for that which is uncer; 
tain in the higheft poffible degree. 
Iam, fir, your humble fervant, 
Tuomas KerseyMERE, 


Strand, Dec. 26, 1794. 


ANCIENT MANNERS: 


rom Page 408. 


efpecially thofe which they have con- 
tracted in an emergency of diftrefs, 
and which, confequently, ought to 
be paid with the utmoit regularity, 
‘ Many, when a thing was lent them, 
reckoned it to be found, and putthem 
to trouble that helped them. Till he 
hath received, he will kifs a man’s 
hand; and for his neighbour’s money 
he will fpeak fubmiffively ; but when 
he fhould repay, he will prolong the 
time, and return words of grief, and 
complain of the time. If he prevail, 
he ihall hardly receive the half, and 
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he will count as if he had found it; 
if not, he hath deprived him of his 
money, and he hath gotten him an 
enemy without caufe: he payeth him 
with curfings and railings; and for 
honour he will pay him difgrace. 
Many, therefore, have refufed to lend 
for other men’s ill dealing, fearing to 
be defrauded. Yet have thou pati- 
ence with a man in poor eftate, and 
delay not to fhow him mercy.’ 

There are few men more popular, 
as far as the circle of their acquaiat- 
ance extends, than thofe *‘ who give 
good dinners.” Such men are never 
without friends to grace their hofpita- 
lity ; and the oppofite charaéter 1s as 
much out of favour. If we know no- 
thing of a man’s wealth, probity, or 
talents, we are always fure to be made 
acquainted with the properties of his 
table. The two reputations of li- 
berality and fordidnefs fly faiter than 
perhaps any others. ‘* Whofo is li- 
beral of his meat, men fhall fpeak 
well of him; and the report of his 
good houfe-keeping will be believed. 
But againft him that is a niggard of 
his meat, the wole city thall mur- 
mur; and the teftimonies of his nig- 
gardnefs fhall not be doybied of.’ 

As a mere matter of curiofity, I 
may here take notice, that the old 
motto in ancient churchyards, ¢ hodie 
mihi, cras tibi,’ is nearly a Latin tran- 
flation from a verfe in Ecclefiafticus, 
« Remember my judgment ; for thine 
alfo thall be fo; yefterday for me, 
and to-day for thee.’ 

That wifdom is theattribute of men 
of learning is perhaps not jult, if we 
are too nice in confidering many of 
their actions; but that fuch men only 
have the means of acquiring and ex- 
tending wifdom cannot be doubted. 
It is alfo as certain that perfons em- 
ployed in bufineffes of drudgery have 
neither the means, nor the ta‘te for 
intelletual improvement. Woaat I 
am about to quote has, if I miftake 
not, been lately applied to a political 
purpofe. My bufinefs is only with the 
antiquity of manners, and the immor- 
tality, if 1 may ule the expreflion, of 


a juftremark. Ifa remark or obferva- 
tion be once juft, it never dies. ¢ The 
wifdom of a learned man cometh by 
opportunity of leifure : and he that hath 
little bufinefs, fhall become wife. How 
can he get wifdom that holdeth the 
plough, and that glorieth in the goad, 
that driveth oxen, and is occupied in 
their labours, and whole talk is of 
bullocks ?? "The whole of this chapter, 
the thirty-eighth, is worthy of pe- 
rufal. It is fappofed, but unjuftly, 
to favour defpotic principles; it only 
diflinguifhes between the merits of 
cultivated and uncultivated minds to 
the happinels of civil fociety. 

There are a fet of beings in the 
world, who having fome agreeable 
qualities of little value but in com- 
pany, affect to defpife every honeft 
and induitrious mode of earning a 
fubfiftence, and live by going from 
piace to place, and from table to ta- 
ble, where they pay a certain quantity 
of flattery for a good dinner. ‘Thele 
are fometimes calied danglers, hangers- 
on, Or led-captaizs, and fometumes 
toad-caters. Every good-natured gen- 
tleman, who keeps a plentiful table, 
receives frequent vifits from thefe free- 
booters; and, when they are once 
encouraged, it is not ealy to get rid 
ofthem, without ufing methods more 
harfh than a meekly-difpoied mind re- 
lifhes. They are above taking hints, 
and by no means over-nice in piinc- 
tilios, fo that a {mall affront will not 
difguft them, and they are always 
much more inclined to pocket an in- 
fult, than to refentit. The former is 
eafy ; the latter they cannot fo well 
aftord. They are not, however, a 
new fpecies of bzings, the production 
of modern tables and modern idlenefs. 
Our author characterizes them with 
great juftice and equal feverity : ‘ The 
life of him that dependeth on another 
man’s table is not to be counted for a 
life; for he polloteth himfelf with 
other men’s meat: but a wife man, 
well-nurtured, will beware thereof. 
Begging is {weet in the mouth of the 
fhamelefs ’ 

Thefe extracts may, be exiended by 
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the curious reader to a far greater 
Jength than it is propoted to carry them 
in this paper. Enough, probably, 
has been jaid to direct the reader’s 
attention to thia book, and to the 
Proverbs and Wifdom of Solomon, 
two pieces in which the moft admira- 
ble precepts are blended with remarks 
upon life and manners, whith cannot 
fail to ftrike an intelligent reader. We 
erceive how very near the refem- 
lance is between the manners of anci- 
ent and modern times, and how litle 
we can boait of novelty in thofe cuf- 
toms upon which we are moft apt to 
pride ourfelves. We fee that there is 
mening in modern manners, cither 
oped 
of at e life, 
nels cr cf 
termed new’. 
found in a 3 for : 
rious sscililicttc ns of huinan a 
whether arifing from ignorance 
ednefs, or temper, or from the pe- 
culiarity of fituation in life, with re- 
fpe&t to rank or wealth We - 
too, how ,nearly the manners of anci- 
ent and modern ages anproximate in 
the Pe a cing befinels between 
men in tr ate : - the various cafes 
of fraud, difhonefy, debt, furetifhip 
benkruptcy, are recorde od i in one fli. pe 
or other in the books ai ove mn sntien- 
ed, and indeed, e traced toa 
much hither fouree y perfon 
who will read ancient books with an 
eve chiefly to the manners they oc- 
cafionally mention. ‘Thefe are direct 
— of the exiflence of fuch man- 
ers, becaufe where a precept is given 
ve avoid any folly or crime, it follows 
that fuch folly or crime was then in 
exiflence ; and we may farther juc; 
of its being common or uncommon, 
from precept being more or lefs 
frequently repeated, or more or lefs 
ftrengthened by various collateral con- 
fiderations. A few hours may be 
very pies ifingly employed by pe rufiag 
the works quoted with this view. 
From a perufal of thefe works, and 
of the Greek and Roman authors, we 
may be affured that there exiffed in 
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the world, at the time 6f their origi- 
nal publication, a much higher de- 
gree of civilization in fociery, than 
we fhould be apt to fuppofe, were we 
to imagise that mankind had been in 
a flate of uninterrupted progreffioa 
from the creation to the prefent time. 
On the contrary, we know that civi- 
Rizati n has been, as it were, tra- 
velling over the globe, and refiding 
a greater or lefs portion of time in a 
ng ition, according to the operation of 
certain circumfances. This may be 
underiiocd by refleGing upon and 
comparing the fat e of ancient Rome, 
in the days ofher glory, p profperity and 
Virtue, and in that of modern Rome, 
i eat efeminacy, darknefs, 
The flourifhing ci- 
reviewed with 
ray then 
: fin in the new 
world. Tn the new world, the man- 
ners of the old do not go on in pro- 
erefion ; colonization is “the birth of 
jocicty, ‘and men live for a time as 
the firit of manl:ind may be fuppofed 
to‘have lived, in a ftate of infantive 
lanocence, Titftory fhows what are 
the caufes that lead, in the cafe of 
nations, to either a premature, or a 
cebauched old age. But manners, 
we fee, are in certain refpects the 
fame in alt. Polithed fociety has its 
alivantages 3 but all polifhed {ccieties, 
every people who have acquired re- 
finement, we: me commerce al or po- 
litical importance, prefent the fame 
manners, ‘the tei virtues and vices, 
follies and imperfc@ions. In this re- 
fpect, nothing can be more true than 
the faying of the wife man, © Is there 
any thing whereof it may be faid, fee 
tiis is zezv. It hath been already of 
old time.’ 

Kiagdoms, or nations, have been 
compared with individuals, ‘The com- 
parijon is beautifully juft, and it were 
to be withed that the virtues of a na- 
tion cou'd be as eafily brought into ac- 
tion as thofe of an individual. But 
a hangs to all our aétions 

vheninacombination. ‘The mifera- 
bie devailations of war, great and ex- 
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tended beyond all computation, have 
unqueftionadly retarded the fair pro- 
rets of mankind in goodnefs and w:f- 
om. To the frequency of war, 
more than ha'f the crimes of mankind 
are to be attributed, and the wicked- 
nefs cf war being handed down from 
generation to generation, receives cer- 
tain modifications in its progrefs, and 


‘if it does not become a fixed fyftem, 


is at leaft looked upon as a matter of 
neceflity, and therefore locked upon 
with indifference. 

It is much to be regretted that the 
wifdom and goodnels of the world 
have not kept pace with iis age. If, 
as we are ‘taug ht to believe, much 
will be expected’ of them to whom 
much is given, < ar this 
repeated, and prefent a clei 
front of innocence. So much wifdom 
and experience, fuch co; pious {applies 
from hiflory, precept, and exan nple, 
and fo little apparent advantage taken, 
affords matter of Sisiome reflection. 
To the excellence of our polithed 
mannere we cannot lay claim; they 
are none of ours; they have been of 


old time. To the invention of our 
iplendid follies, and our low cunning, 
our fafhionable etiquette, and our petty 
frauds, we have yet a more feeble 
pretence ; for they too derive their 
origi from nations once as polifhed, 
as flourifhing, as renowned as we. 

Thefe circumftances, however, obs 
vious as they are, and I am afraid not 
adinitting of contradiQion, ought not 
to operate as difcouragements. There 
is moch good mix ed with the evils 
there is a dfoofition to ak wifely and 

Selily, if that be cultivated by 
thofs to whom the cultivation of pub- 
lic virtue, and the dire&tion of the 
public bias are entruited, all will yet 
be well; and we fhall efcape the 
guilt of thofe atrocious acts, which 
have brought diigrace and ruin upon 
nations, and which now bid fair, un- 
lefs Providence efpeci illy interpole, 
to overthrow all that is valuable in 
fociety, all that gladdens life, and 
makes man love his {pecies and his 
God, in one undiftinguifhable mafs 
of corruption and diforder. 


Traits of MAGNANIMITY. 


HEN Aurelian befieged queen 
Zenobia in Palmyra, enraged 

at the length of the fiege, he fent a 
letter to her, with a haughty furn- 
mons to furrender, accompanied with 
menaces of death, if fhe reiufed. ‘T'o 
this letter fhe returned the following 
noble aniwer, which was drawn up 
by the illufrious L songinus: * Never 
was fuch an unreafonabie demand pro- 
poled, or fuch rigorous terms ofiered 
by any but yourfelf, Remember, 
Aurelia me that, in war, whatever is 
done, fl fhould be done by valour. You 
imperionfly command me to fu rene 
der ; but can you forget that 
patra rather chofe to die with he 
of queen, thaa to live in eny iaferi 
dignity? We expect faccours from 
Perfia; the Saracens are arming in 
our gered e1 en the Syrian bar ditti 
have already defeated your army 
Judge what You are to expe & from a 
conjunction of thefe forces, You ihall 


be compelled to abate that pride, with 
which, as if you were abfolute lord 
of the univerfe, you comt nand me to 
become your c2 :ptive.” —}ut the fub- 
fequent condué of Zenobia was not 
correfondent to this anfwer. When 
compelled to.fubmit, fhe not only 
defcended to entreat her ‘life, bat 
mean!y to betray her counfellor 
Longinus ; ¢ The letter that afronted 
Aurelian, $ not her own: 
Looeinus wrote it: ‘th 1¢ infolence was 
his. "—L onginus was borne away to 
immediate execution. He pitied Ze- 
novia, and comforted his friends. He 
confidered death as a blefing, fince it 
refcued his body from flavery, and 
gave his fou! the moft + firable free- 
dom. ‘£‘ihis world,’ faid he, with 
his expiring breat hy ©is noi ane r but a 
prife on. Happy, therefore, is ! he, who 


? the faid, ¢ 


Sa aves. it fooncit, and obtains?! ‘ais hi- 


berty.’ 
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Wind. Weather, &c. 
W 1} hazy. wind S: little rain 
S 1}. fine. cloudy night 
S 3]. little wet at times 
S 3]. little wet at times 
SSW 3}. fine 
S 3]. cloudy. fine and lefs wind 
S$ 1]: cloudy 
S 1]. fine. hazy eve 
SE o}. more bright and thin clouds 
SE 1] hazy. foggy eve 
SE o}. fine: cloudy. fine 
S 1}hazy. cloudy night 
S 1]. thin clouds 
S tthazy: little rain 
SSE 1 }tittle rain: fine 
$1 
S 1]. more wind and gentle rain: fine 
S 3]. cloudy. fhowers 
S 0}: fine but hazy 
SW 1 |hazy. clear night and morning 
W 1]. more bright and few clouds 
W 1}. cloudlefs night but hazy : little wet 
SW 1}drizzling 
SSW ifhazy: fine 
S 1}hazy 
SSE 1]: little wet 
SSE 1] drizzling. very thick upward: rain 
S 1]}continual gentle rain 
SSE 1]. more foggy: very thick fog 
SSE 1] very thick fog. lefs fog at mght: clear 
NW 1 
NNW 1} foggy. thick upward at night 
W 1}. leis foggy and few clouds 
W 1] foggy. clear eve 
SSW 1}. fine 
S 1}hazy. cloudlefs night but foggy. 
SE 1}. fine 
SE r}hazy. clear night 
SE 2 
ESE 2 
Es 
SE 1 
E: 
E2 hazy 
Ei 
E 1]. windy night 
ENE 4 
NE 3]- more cloudy 
N 2] chiefly fnow but fine at times 
N 1]. cloudy. fnowy night 
N x} continual fmall fhow 
N 1r|{chiefly finall fnow: fair 
E x}: little rain 
NNE 1|chiefly gentle rain 
NE  jlittle rain 
NE x 
NNE?1 
NNE i 
NWi1 
WNW 1}. fine night 
WNW 1}. few clouds but hazy 
NNW 3]. foggy eve 
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Createft, Leaft, and Mean State of the BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, 
and HyGRoMETER, 1” the Year 1794. 





Buaromecer. Thermometer out, | 1 hermoimeter in, Hygrometer, 
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OssERvaTicns on the DiszAsEs in December 1794. 


YPHUS fever fill continued to prevail ; the fymptoms were variouss 
fometimes attended with aagna and ulcerations of the fauces, and at 
others with g:techie, as well as erepticns on the furface of the body ; under 
all its fymptoms the danger was increafed, and many died about the four- 
teenth day, particula:ly where the difeafe was neglected at its commence- 
thent} delirium came on about the feventh day, was very confiderable, and 
almoit without any intermiffion ; the urine and feces, during its continuance, 
pafied involuntarily, the laner very fetid and in general cf a dark brown 
colour; the eyes were frequently red and fomewhat inflamed, evidently 
denoting a great determination to the brain, and the pulfe feeble and ex- 
tremely frequent; the patient was frequently prepoflefied with the idea of 
dying at the firft attack, which certainly increafed the danger: the ‘ame 
remedies as before were perfifted in, fuch as blifers, acids, &c. now and 
then the application of leeches to the temples proved ferviceable, and fo- 
menting the feet and legs with warm vinegar mixed with water, lefiened the 
delirium and fometimes procured eafy fleep. This difeafe became !efs fre- 
quent at the latter part of the month, and fhould the cold weather continue, 
it is probable that the ftate of the atmofphere will be fo much changed as to 
put an cid to it. No other difeafe deferving notice occurred; afthma was 
met with, but not more than is ufual at this fealcn of the year. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NuMBER XXV. 


KING HENRY IV, Parr il. 
Rumcur. 


Rumour. 
OPE N your ears ; for which of you 
~ will Rop 
The vent of hearing when loud Rumour 
{peaks ? 
J, from the orient to the drooping weft, 
Making the wind my poft-horiz, ttill un- 
fold 
The a&s commenced on this ball of earth. 
Upon — tongues continual flanders rice ; 
The which in every langu:ge I pronounce, 
Staffing the ears of men with fale reports. 
Ffpeak of peace, while covert enmity, 
Under the finile of fatety, wounds the 
world : 
And who but Rumour, who but onlv J, 
Make fearful mufters and prepar’d de- 
tence ; 
Thilfl the big year, fwoll’n with fome 
other grief, 
Is thought wich child by the fern tyrant 
War, 
And no tuch matter ? Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by furmifes, jealoules, conjec- 
tures ; 
And of fo caly and f plain a ftop, 
That the blunt moniter with uncounted 
heads, 
‘The ftill-difcordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. 


This is part of the fpe-ch of Ru- 
mour, whom Shak{peare has here in- 
troduced, painted full of tngues, and 
delivering an induction or kind o 
prologue. ‘I’h’s pe:fonage he proba- 
bly drew from Hoilinth- “d’s Detcrip- 
tion of a Pageant, exhibited in the 
court of kine Heory VIII, with un- 
common colt and ma gnificence : 
‘There entered,’ fays the hiitorian, 
‘a perfon called Report, _apparelied 
in crimfon fattin, full: of foungs, OF 
chrovicles.? This, however, might 
be the common way of reprefenting 

this perfona 1ge in mafques, which were 
frequent in his own times. Or, our 
poet, in his defcription of Rumour, 
might have in view, either Virgil’s 
celebrated defeription of Fame, Moz- 


. And each reijato 


ftrum horrendum, &c. in the forth 
book of the /Eneid, or Oviii’s ce- 
fcription of her cave, 4irii iurda 
tenent, &c. in the wvelfth boo's of his 
Metamorphofes. But the reader wiil 


judge for himleif by a tranilation of 


purt of each: 


A montrous phantom, horrible and vatt ; 

As many plumes as raife her lofty fight, 

So many prercing cyes enlarge her fight : 

Millions of cpcning mouths to Fame 
belong, 

And every mouth is furnith’d with a 
congue, 

And rou nd with lini: ig ears the fly- 
ing plague is hung. 

She fl!s the peaceful univerfe with ciies : 

No ilumbers ever clofe her wakefu! eyes. 

Ly day, from lofty tow'rs her head the 
fhews, 

And fpreads thro’ trembling crowds dif- 
altrous news, 

With court informers haunts, and royal 
{pies ; 

Things done relates, not done fhe feigns 
and mingles truth with lies. 

Dryven. 


Hither in crowds the vulgar come and go 3 
Millions of rumours here fly to and fro 5 
les Mm with aaah reperts that vary 


' 


ht 


The tchine e: rs « f folks unguarded fill : 
They teli theta ne iale in tehing grows, 
‘sto what he knows. 
reduliiy are here, 
And cauicicfs tranfport, and ill groumled 
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Vath Eno, light 


{ie ry 
New rais’d fedition, ceafelels whifvers 
blown : 
By nameleis authors, and of things un- 
ecaeny 


Fame al! that’s done in earth, heav'n, 
ocean, views, 
And o’er the worid full hunts around for 
news. 
GarTn. 


Contention. 


Northumberland. What news,. lord 
Bardolph ? Every minute now 
Should be the tather of fome ftratagem. 
The times are wild. Contention, Jike a 
horfe 
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Full of high feeding, madly hath broke 
loo.e, 
And bears down ali before him. 


Few paffages can be felefted from 
any poet that has ftudied the hiilory 
of mankind, in which the application 
is more obvious than this. Indeed, 
in great part of Europe, the prefent 
“times,” are fo ‘wild’ (shough Shak- 
fpeare fpeaks only of civil war) as to 
preclude the neceflity of aay further 
annotation. 


P M. isfortuite fufpeSed. 


Morton. Dougias is living, and your 
> 5? d 
brother, yet : 
But, for my lord your fon— 
Nerthamberland. Why, he is dead 
See, what a ready tongue fafpicion hath! 
He, that but fears the thing he would not 
’ g 
know, 
4 sy inking ledge from others” 
Hath, by inftin&t, knowledge from others 


eyes, 
That what he fear’d is chanced. Yet 
fpeak, Morton ; 
Tell thou thy earl, his divination lies ; 
And I wili take it as a {weet difgrace, 
And make thee rich for doing me iuch 
wrong, 
Morton. You are too great to be by me 
gain faid; 
¥our fpirit is too true, your fears too cer- 
tain. 
Lord Bardolph. Yet, for all this, fay 
not that Percy's dead. 
Northumberland. 1 fee a ftrange con- 
fetlion in thine eye : 
Thou fhak’it thy head, and hold’ft it fear* 
or fin 
To fpeak a truth. If he be flain, fay fo: 
The tongue offends not, that reports his 
death : 
And he doth fin, chat doth belie the dead ; 
Not he, which fays the dead is not alive. 
Yet the firit bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loting office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever aftcr as a fuilen bell, 


Remember’d knolling departing friend. 


The quick eye of fufpicion, and the 
prophetical nature of anxious appre- 
heniicas, are well marked in Nor- 
thumberland’s firlt fpecch to Morton ; 
and nothing can be more truc in na- 


* Fear is here ufed for Danger. 
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ture than the obfervation in the con- 
clufion of his fecond fpeech to the 
fame. L{chylus has a fimilar re- 
mark: 


Alas! the bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but an evil and unwelcome office. 


And Sophocles : 


TW ingrsteful tafk of bringing evi! news 
Is cver odicus. 


Put our avthor, in king John, has 
gone further (i, and made the mef- 
fenger of mistortune an ojeé of hor- 
rov and deieliation. Conftance, upon 
receiving irom Salifbury 2 contirma- 
tion cf fome ill news, conceives a very 
natural, though unreafonable idea, 
and thus exclaims: 


Fellow, be gone, I cannot brook thy 
fight— 

This news hath made thee a moi ugly 
man. 


DifiraGicn of a Father on the Lofs of 


his Son. 


Norihumberiend. For this I, fhail have 

time enough to mourn. 

Tn: poifon there is phyiic; an! thefe news, 

Having been weil, that would have made 
me fick, 

Being fick, have in fome meafure made 
me well; 

Aiud asthe wretch, whofe fever-wea.en'd 
jomi.. 

Like iinngtiiels hinges, buckle under 
lite, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Our of his keeper's arms; even fo my 
limbs, 

Weaken'd with grief, being now en- 
raged wiih «: tet, 

Are thrice themfelves: hence, therefore, 
thou nice ciutch ; 

A fcaly gauntlet now, wich ‘c'ats of feel, 

Muft glove this hand: anc hence, thou 
fickly quoif ; 

Thou art « guard too wanten for the head, 

Which princes, ficth’d with conqueft, aim 
to hit. 

Now bind my brows with iron ; and ap- 
proach 

The ragge’st hour that time and fpight 
dare bring, 


+ Grief, in ancient language, fignifies bodily pain as wellas forrow. 
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To frown upon the enraged Northumber- 
jand ! 

Let heaven kifs earth ! Now Jet not Na- 
ture’s hand 

Keep the wild flood confined! Let order 
die! 

And let this world no longer be a ftage, 

To feed contenzion in a lingering 2¢t ; 

But let one {pirit of the firft-born Cain 

Rgiga im aii bofoms, that each heart being 
fet 

On bloody courfes, the rude feene may 
end, 

Aund darknefg be the burier of the dead. 


In the firft part of this noble fpeech, 
we cannot but obferve, that the hu 
man mind, when roufed by danger, 

tr inflamed with paffion, is capable of 
infpirine the brave heart with addi- 
tional courage, and fupplying new 
vjygour to exhaufted ftrength. This 
adinirable economy in the human 
frame is contrived by nature, as be- 


ing necefiary to felf-defence, as well 
as in order to render injury more dif- 
ficult and hazardous to the offender. — 
The concluiion too is very itriking: 
is exhibits that extravagance of defpair 


and rage to which grief, refentment, 
and misfortune are apt to drive a per- 
fon, whofe mind is not happily tem- 
pered by philofophy, or reitrained by 
réligion. “Mr. Smith, the tranflator 
of Longinus, in illufirating his fif- 
teenth fection, which treats of noble 
and terrible imazes, quotes this con- 
clufion a, a farther example: * How 
vehemently,’ fays he, ‘ does the fury 
of Northumberland exert it‘elf in 
Shakipeare, when he hears of the 
death of his for Hotfpur ! The rage 
and ditraction of the furviving father 
fhew how important the fon was in his 
opinion, Nothi.g muft be, now he 
is not. Nature itlelf muft fail with 
Percy. His grief renders him frantic, 
his anger defperate.’ 


A Medi. al Anecdote. 


Fallaf. Siersh, you giant, what {ays 
the dodior to my water? 
Pave. He faid, fir, the water itfelf was 
a good healthy water ; but, for the party 
thar owed [ovexed] it, he might have 
nore difeales than he Kyew for. 
3 


This method of inveftigating difeafes 
was once fo much the fafhion, that 
Linacre, the founder of the college 
of phyticians, formed a ftatute to re- 
flrain apothecaries from carrying the 
water of their patients to a doctor, 
and afterward giving medicines in 
confequence of the opinions they re- 
ceived concerning it. This ftatute 
was followed, foon after, by another, 
which forbade the doors theinfelves 
to pronounce on any diforder, from 
faci an uncertain diagnoftic. 

«It will fearcely be believed, here- 
after,’ fays Mr. Malone, ¢ that in the 
years 1775 and 1776, a German, 
who had been a fervant in a public 
riding-fchoo! (from which he was dif- 
charged for infuficiency) revived this 
exploded prattice of ewater-caffing. 
After he had amply increafed the bills 
of mortality, and been hung up tothe 
ridicule of thofe who had too much 
fenfe to confult him, as a monument 
of the folly of his patients, he retired 
with a princely fortune, and perhaps 
is now indulging a hearty laugh at 
the expence of Englith credulity.’— 
To this anecdote we may add, that 
the perfon in quettion has not retired, 
but is ftill in great prattice. He 
has, indeed, acquired a princely for- 
tune, and has an elegant villa weft of 
the metropolis. To this villa (as if 
to form the moft ludicrous contraft 
imaginable) she weted’ Water Dodor 
occationally retires from the fatigues 
of practice, and in this villa retided 
and expired —¢he immortal eared of’ 
Gibraltar. 


Caution to Builders. 


Lord Bardclph. When we mean to 

build, 

We firtt furvey the plot, then draw the 
model ; 

And when we fee the figure of the houfe, 

Then mutt we rate the cott of the ere tion 5 

Which it we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then, but draw anew the 
model ; 

Confent upon a fure foundation ; 

Queition furveyors ; know our own eftate, 

How able fuch a work to underzo— 

For he, that draws the model of a houfe 
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Beyond his power to build it, cll half 
through 

Give o'er, and leave his part-created coft 

A naked fubject to the weeping clouds, 

And waite for churlifh Winter's tyranny. 


This advice will be deemed replete 
with wifdom by all that have had an 
opportunity of obferving the fplendid 
fortunes diffipated, and refpectable 
families ruined, by a thoughtleis and 
improvident expenditure in building. 
Nor ought the lower clafles in life to 
be inattentive to it; for it is not ne- 
ceflary to quit the envions of the me- 
ropolis, to fee, in reality, the dreary 
picture in the two concluding lines. 


Ficklenefs of the Vulgar. 


Archbifiop. An habitation giddy and 

unfure 

Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgzr heart. 

© thou fond many, with what loud ap- 
plaufe 

Did thou beat heaven with bleffing Boling- 
broke, 

Before he was what thou wouldft have him 

be! 

And being now trimm’d in thine own de- 

: fires, 

Thou, bealtly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok’ft thyfelf to cait him up. 

—— What trutt is in thefe times ? 

They that, when Richard liv’d, would 
have hin die, 

Are now become enamour’d on his grave, 


This is a very difgufting picture, 
but hiftorically jaft, of the fluctuating 
affections of the multitude. Shak- 
{fpeare, indeed, has many pafiages 
on the certainty of popular favour. 
Thus, in Coriolanus, that hero thus 
addreffes the mutinous citizens : 
What would ye have, ye curse 
You are no furer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailftone in the fun. 

He that depends 

Upon your favour, {wims with fins of 
lead, 

And hews down oaks with rufhes. Hang 
ye—trult ye! 

With every minute you do change a 
mind, 

And call him noble that was now your 

; hate ; 

Fim vile, that was your garland. 


-_— 
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It fhould be recolle&ted, however, 
that even the vulgar do not always 
defert their favourite without reafon. 
No popularity can be permanent that 
has not been acquired by virtue, and 
preferved by perfeverance in it. 


An amiable Trait of Chara&er. 


Poiis. How il} it follows, after you 
have laboured fo hard, you fhould talk fo 
idly ! Tell me, how many good young 
princes would do fo, their fathers being fo 
fick as yours at this time is ? 

Prince of Wales. Shall 1 tell thee one 
thing, Poins ? 

Peias. Yes 3 and let it be an excellent 
good thing. 

Priace. It thall ferve among wits of no 
higher breeding than thine. 

Poins. Go to ; I ftand the pufh of your 
one thing that you will tell. 

Prince. Why, I tell thee: it is not 
meet that I fhould be fad, now my father 
is fick ; albeit I could tell to thee (as to 
one it pleafes me, for fault of a better, to 
call my friend) I could be fad, and fad 
indeed too. 

Poins. Very hardly, upon fuch a fub- 

ject. 
’ Prince. By this hand, thou think’ft me 
as far in the devil’s book as thou and 
Falftaff, for obduracy and_perfittency. 
Let the end try theman. But I tell thee 
—my heart bleeds inwardly, that my fa- 
ther is fo fick; and keeping fuch vile 
company as thou art, hath in reafon 
taken from me all, oftentation*® of for- 
row. 

Poins. The reafon ? 

Prince. What would’ft thou think of 
me, if I fhould weep? 

Poins. I would think thee a moft 
princely hypocrite. 

Prince. It would be every man’s 
thought; and thou art a bleffed fellow, 
to think as every man thinks. Never a, 
man’s thought in the world keeps the 
road-way better than thine. Every man 
would think me an hypocrite, indeed : 
and what accites your worfhipful thought’ 
to think fo? 

Poins. Why, becaufe you have been fe 
lewd, and fo much engrafted to Falftaff. 

Prince. And to thee. 


This fcene exhibits a beautiful trait 
in the character of the prince of Wales, 
who is made to preferve his good 
principles untainted, amid all his fcenes 


* Oftentation of forrow is here not boa/fiful fhew, but fimply foew, 
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of diffipation. The delicacy of his 
difficulty on this occafion, in not be- 
ing able to manifett the concern he 
truly felt for the illnefs of his father, 
let, from the former complexion of 
his lire and manners, he might be fui- 
petted of infincerity in fuch profeffions, 
mutt have a fine effect on the fenti- 
ment of a reader who is poffefied of 
the leat refinement of virtue. 

«© A mott ufeful Ieffon,” fays Mrs. 
Griffith, ** might be framed, upon the 
very fingular chara¢ter of this amiable 
perion. ‘The pattern is not perfect ; 
and, therefore, (ihall I venture to fay 
it?) the example is the better, for 
that reafon. His manners are idle, 
but his morals uncorrupt. He fuffers 
Falftaff to make as free with him as 
he pleafes, but breaks his head, as 
Mrs. Quickly tells us, in a former 
icene, for his having thrown out a 
jeit upon his father. Young men may 
Jearn from him, never to be guilty of 
more vice, than the temptation to it 
might precipitate them into. He con 
nives at the robbery of his compa. 
nions, for the diverfion of playing the 
fame game upon them again, but re- 
folves to make ample retiitution for 
the wrong. He offends his father by 
the diflolutenefs of his conduét; but 
his filial affection and refpect are {till 
unremitted toward him. He fhews a 
spirit of juftice in injuftice, and of 
duty even in difobedience.”” This 
pert of the prince’s charafter has been 
likewife conlidered by Dr. johnion: 
«* Phe prince,” fayshe, “ whois the 
hero both of the tragic and comic 
part, is a young man of great abili- 
ties and violent paflions ; whofe fenti- 
ments are’ right, though his actions 
are wrong ; whofe virtues are obfcu- 
red by negligence, and whofe under- 
flanding is diffipated by levity. In 
his idie hours he is rather loofe than 
wicked ; and when the occatfion forces 
out his latent qualitics, he is great 
without effort, and brave without m- 
mult. ‘The trifler is transformed into 
a hero, and the hero again repofes ia 


* Commentaries, Book I. ch.iz. 


the trifler. This charaMer is great, 
original, and juft.” 

‘That this charatter is original ard 
juft is certain, becaufe it is the faith- 
ful delineation of what has actually 
exilted ; but that it merits ardent 
commendation, or fhould be exhibited 
as an example, cannot be {0 eaiily 
allowed. It requires a greater degree 
of refinement and acutensis than falls 
to the lot of ordinary minds, to mark 
the delicate boundaries between idle 
or diffolute manners and uacorrupt mo- 
rals, between loofinefs and wickeauefs 5 
to fettle the exact quantum of vice of 
which a young man may be gu'lty ; 
or to explain the compatibility of ju/- 
tice with injuffice, of duty with dijobe- 
dience. ‘The reformation of our he- 
roic Henry the fifth was, indeed, an 
illuftrious event ; but as an example, 
it ought ever to be quoted with 
caution. Sir William Blackitone ha- 
ving mentioned that George Nevile, 
duke of Bedford, was degraded from 
the peerage, by att of parliament, on 
account of his poverty, which ren- 
dered him unable to fupport his dig- 
nity, adds, ‘ but this is a finguiar 
inftance ; which ferves, at the fame 
time, by having happened, to fhew 
the power of parliament ; and, by ha- 
ving happened 4ut once, to thew how 
tender the parliament hath been, in 
exerting fo high a power.” * In like 
manner, the example of Henry the 
hith is a folitary one ; which ferves, at 
the fame time, by having happened, 
to thew the poffbility of fuch a refor- 
mation, and, by having happened 
but once, to thew the extreme danger 
of truiting to it. It has been already 
obferved, that nothing is more pro- 
ductive of dangerous coniequences in 
life, than the method taken of dif- 
guifing the nature of vice, in its va- 
rious branches, by the ule of fallia- 
ting phrefes. + Under whatever form 
and of whatever degree, vice may be 
purfued, its influence, in its very na- 
ture, is contaminating, degrading, 
embruting ; and the thoughtlefs youth 


See No, XXIV, Vol. XCV, Page 179, 
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roo often terminates his career in ir- 
retrievable deitruction. Memorable, 
as an initance, will be the recent hi- 

and beneficent mo- 


al 


gance and abandoned profiigacy of 
his brothers, who appear themfelves 
to be now condemned to perpetual 
exile, the objects of univerfal con- 
tempt.—Eut on this fubje&t, we have 
been anicipated, in a manner, by 
Dr. Knox, who, in ore of his Effays, 
has the folowing excellent remarks : 

‘ There are thofe who confider early 
profligacy as a mark of that fpirit, 
which feldom fails to produce, in the 
fubfequent periods of life, a wife and 
a virtuous charafter. The example 
of Henry the fifth is often cited in 
confirmation of their opivion, Shake 
fpeare has indeed reprefeated his er- 
rors ahd reformation in fo amiable a 
light, that many a:e not difpleafed 
wien they fee a young men beginning 
his career in siot and debauchery. 
While there is an appearance of {pi- 


rit, they regard not the vice. 
‘the example of Henry the fifth 
has been applied jarticularly to heirs- 


apparenter acrown. If the future 
king 1s found to be early initiated in 
the exceiics of feufuulity, it is a fa- 
vourable prefage, and we.are re. 
ferred to the example cf Falltaff’s 
Hai. If he devote his time to drink- 
ing, and be a&tualiy involved ia con- 
tinual intoxication, it 1s ail the better, 
for do we not recolleé& Mui’s exploits 
at the Boar’s Head, in Eaficheap? 
Dame Quickly. Doll Vearfiect, are 
Hluftrious initances to prove what 
company a prince fhould keep, in 
order to become hereafter a great king. 
It is in the haunts of intemperance and 
vice, and in the company cf fycophants 
and knaves, that he is, according to 
the vulgar phrafe, to fow his wild 
Oats, to ipend the exuberance of his 
{pirit, to fubdue the ebulhtion of his 
blood, and to acquire a valuable fpe- 
Cies of moral experience. 

‘It is true, indeed, that Henry 
the fifth is a remarkable iailance of 
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early profligacy and fubf&guent re- 
formation. He is a remarkable, be- 
caufe he is a rare inftance. For one 
who fucceeds as he did, a thovfand 
become either incerable cebauchees, 
drunkards, and rogues; ruin their 
charaéter and fortunes; or die under 
the operation of fo rough an experi- 
ment. We hear not of thoi who are 
obliged to go to the Eaft Indies, to 
hide themfelves on the Continent, to 
fkulk in the garrets of blind alleys, to 
{pend the r days in gaols, or are early 
carried to the churchyard, amid the 
thanks and rejoicings of their friends 
for fo happy a deliverance from thame 
and ruin. But if one wild youth be- 
come: but a tolerably good man; we 
are lliack with the metamorphofis, as 
we are with every thing uncommon. 
We exaggerate his goodnefs, by com 
paring it with his previous depravity. 
We cite the example, as a confolstory 
topic, wherever we behold a young 
man, as the fcripture beautifully ex- 
preiles it, walling in the ways of his 

wn heart, and in the fight of his own 
eyes. We talk as if we almott con- 
slated 2 parent, when his fon has 
{pirit enough to violate, nct only the 
rulcs of decency, but alfo the mot 
facred laws of morality and religion.” 


~ eee 
see 


Servile Ad:lation. 


Lady Percy. He was, indeed, the glafs 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs them- 
felves. 

He had no iegs, that prafiifed not his 
gait ; 

And fpeaxing thick, which Nature made 
his bleaith, 

Became the accents of the valiant ; 

For thofe that could fpeak low, and tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to abute, 

To feem iike him: fo that, in ipeech, in 
gait, 

In diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark and glafs, copy and 
hook, 

Thai faihioned others. 

The fervile adulation that has been 
too often paid to great and diftin- 
guifhed perfons, even to an imitativa 
of their very defeéts (and which Alex- 
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ander the Great very properly repre- 
hended, by giving a box on the ear 
to one of his courtiers, who had mi- 
micked the wrynefs of his neck) is 


admirably reprefented in. this part of 
lady Percy’s character of her heroic 
fon. 

[ To be continued. ] 


ON THE ART OF ENGRAVING. 
Written in Italy, by the late Sir Robert Strange. 


HEN we look back into an.. 

tiquity, and form to our 1ma- 
gination an idea of that perfection, to 
which the Greeks and Romans carried 
the fine arts, we cannot but lament 
that they were ftrangers to that of 
engraving. The refinement of their 
taite,’ the purity and fimplicity of 
their conceptions, and the care which 
they took, by their works, to tranf- 
mit their reputations to potlerity, leave 
it beyond a doubt, that this art would 
have met with their encouragement 
and protection ; as it is the mott fe- 
cure depofitory, for after ages, of 
whatever is truly great, elegant, or 
beautiful. 

It was about the year 1460, that 
engraving was invented. I {hall pafs 
over its early period, which I may 
thave an opportunity of confidering, 
on fome future occafion. No fooner 
had this art appeared, than it at- 
trafted general attention. All the 
great painters adopted it, with a view 
-of multiplying their works, and of 
aranfmitting them with greater cer- 
tainty to pofterity. Albert Durer, 
and Andrea Mantegna, two of the 
greatelt painters of that age, praétifed 
the art of engraving, and have left us 
a variety of elegant compofitions. 
Thefe early productions of the art 
drew, by their novelty and excellence, 
the admiration of all Italy. Raphael 
himfelf, that prince of painters, was 
particularly charmed with the works 
of Albert Durer; and, in return for 
fome pricts he had received from him, 
fent him a prefent of his own por- 
trait, painted by himtelf. 

Marc Antonio, who, by ftudying 
Albert Durer’s works, had improved 
the art of engraving, was among the 
firft who carried it to Rome, when 
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the genius of the divine Raphael pre- 
fided cver the Roman {chool. Thoie 
who are Converfant in the fine arts 
krow, how much this painter en- 
couraged engraving in Marc Antonio, 
his ingenious pupil. Evamine that 
engraver’s works, and you will find 
evident proofs of it, fo much does he 
breathe, in his fineft prints, the f{pi- 
rit of his fublime author. Other 
painters of the Roman {chool, as weil 
as Parmigiano, Salvator Rofa, &c. 
have tranfmitted to us many fine com- 
pofitions in this art: 

The Bolognefe fchool furnifhes 
more recent examples. Annibale and 
Agoflino Caracci gave the lead. 
Agoftino, although one of the greateft 
painters that Italy ever produced, ex- 
ercifed the art of engraving in prefer- 
ence to that of painting; and has 
thereby eftablithed to himfelf, and {e- 
cured to others, a reputation to the 
lateft potterity. Guido, Guercino, 
Simon Cantarini da Pefaro, the Sira- 
nis, &c. have all of them left us many 
elegant prints, which are fo many 
ftriking proofs of their having culti- 
vated the art of engraving. 

To fee it ftill in a higher degree of 
perfection, let us examine it when the 
{chool of Rubens prefided in Flanders. 
Here we fhall find, that this great 
painter was no lefs intent upon culti- 
vating this art, than that of painting ; 
confcious that, by this means, he not 
only diffufed his reputation, but fe- 
cured it to fucceeding generations. 
Bolfwert, Pontius, Volterman, &c. 
were the companions of his and of 
Vandyck’s leifure hours. They efteem- 
ed one another ; they lived together 
as friends and equals; and, to ufe 
the words of a late ingenious writer; 
© Sous leurs beureufes mains Je cuivre 
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devient or. Under their hands oneee 
became gold.” The works of thole 
engravers, which are now fold at the 
price of pictures, are evident proots 
of the honourable ftate of the arts 1a 
thofe days. ; 

What numberlefs cxamples too have 


net Rembrandt, Bergham, Oftade, 


and others of the Dutch matters, deft 
us of their dedre to cultivate engiav- 


ing? Have not the works of the form- | 


er, which are now fold at moft amaz- 
ing prices, tranfmitted a reputation 
both to himfelf and to his country, 
which time can never obiiterate ; the 
Bloemarts, the Vifchers, and others, 
were certain'y ornaments to the age 
in which they lived. 

During the reign of Lewis the four- 
teenth, what a number of great artil's 
appeared in this profeflion, and did 
honour to France! 
Gerard, Andran, Edelink, Poilly. &c. 
wiil be latting ornaments to that kirg- 
dom. That magnificent prince fre- 
quently amufed himfelf in this way ; 
and fo charmed was he with the wor rhs 
of the ingenious Edelink, that he con- 
ferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood. thas been owing folely to the 
honourable rank given totbisart, by i 
the royal academy of painting at Paris, 

that it has been cherifhed and culti- 
vated to fuch a degree of excellence, 
that, for a century, paft, Paris has 
been the depofitory of the finelt pro- 
dudiious ia this way; and thefe have 
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HE duchy of Drun{wic is fituated 

in the circle. of Lower Saxonv, 
in Germany. In its molt extentive 
fenfe, it includes the duchy of Hano- 
ver, the principality of Grubenhagen, 
and the counties of Blackenbuig and 
Rheinflein. But in this compafs 15 
included, not only the duchy of 
Brunfwie- Lunenburg, which belones 
to the king of Great Biitain, eletior 
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been the forrce of incredible riches 
to France. 

Let us, in the la‘ place, follow this 
art into Great Britain. 

Qceen Anne, whofe reign has been 
generally called the Auguftan age of 
this country, was delirous of trantinit- 
ting to.potterity the Cartoons of Ra- 
pnael, which lad been purchafed by 
her gtandfather, Charles the fir. 
With this view fhe fent for Dorigny, 
the engraver, as this art was then but 
litile cultivated in Britain. The re- 
ception he met with from the queen 
is well known. She honoured him 
with an apartment in the royal pa- 
Jac: of Hamptcn court, vifited him 
from time to time, countenanced him 
on all ozcafions, and was the pas 

ronefs of his undertaking. 

After her death, king George the 
firft imitated the example of Anne ; 
and, upon Dorigny’s having com- 
pleted his engravings, not only made 
him a very confiderable prefent, but 
conferred upon him the honour of 
knighthood. From the departure of 
this artilt, who exccuted a work which 
will reiect laling honour oa Brita‘n, 
the art of engraving again relapf.d 
into its former obfcurity, till toward 
ihe middle of this century; when it 
was revived afrehh, by the intro- 
duction of other foreigners, topether 
with the faccefsful endeavours of fe- 
veral ingenious natives of thefe king- 
doms. 


ith @ friking 
AMELIA ELISABETH, intended 


of Hanover, but the duchy of Brunf- 
wic-Wolfenbuttle, whofe fovereign is 
the celebrated Charles William Ferdi- 
nandy a general in the Pruflien army s 
born October 9, 1725, and marric =d 
January 15, 1764, to the princels 
Augulta, daughter of the late Fredz- 
ric prince of Wales. 

‘he princes of thefe two illuftrious 
houtes are defcended from Erneft duce 

F 
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of Lunenburg and Zell, who died in 
1546; the Wolfenbuttle branch from 
Henry the eldeft fon, and the elec- 
toral houfe of Hanover from William 
the youngeit. But notwithitanding 
the prefent diftinction of Brunfwic- 
Lunenburg and Brunfwic-Wolfenbut- 
tle, the title of Brunfwie and Lunen- 
burg is common to both, on account, 
as obferved above, of their being 
defcended from the fame family. 

His ferene highnefs Charles duke 
of Brunfwic, has four fons and two 
daughters, by the illuftrious fitter of 
our fovereign; namely, 1. Augufta 
Carolina Frederica Louifa, born Dec. 
$, 1764; 2. Charles George Au- 
guitus, born Feb. 8, 1766; 3. Ca- 
rolina Amelia Elifabeth (the intended 
confort of the prince of Wales) born 
May 17, 1768; 4. George William 
Chriftian, born June 27, 17693 5. 
Auguitus, born Auguft 8, 1770; 6. 
William Frederic, born Oct. 9, 1771. 

On the 22d of November 1794, 
his majefty was pleafed, by come 
miflion under the great feal of Great 
Britain, to appoint the right hon. 
James lord Malmfbury, * to negotiate, 
conclude, and fign a treaty of mar- 
riage between his royal highnefs the 
prince of Wales and the princefs Ca- 
roline Amelia Elifabeth, daughter to 
the moft illuttrious highnefs, the duke 
of Brunfwic and Lunenburg.’—His 
Jordfhip preceeded, accordingly, to 
Brunfwic ; on the 5th of December 
he made his public entry into that 
city, and demanded the princefs Ca- 
roline in marriage. ‘The princefs, 
afterward, received the compliments 
of the court on the occalion. The 
treaty of marriage was fent to the 
court of Lordon, and was fent back 
on the 16th finally ratified. A fmall 
fquadron of frigates, commanded by 
commodore Payne, having on board 
lady Jerfey, and other attenc-ats, 
belonging to the houfehold of her 
highnefs, failed from Sheernefs, in 


order te convoy the royal yacht. The 
inclemency of the weather, however, 
obliged the commodore to put back 
to Sheernefs, The princefs had been 
expected in England, in the early 
part of this month, and actually left 
Brunfwic, accompanied by the duchefs 
her mother, and attended by a great 
retinue, amid the tears—the accla- 
mations of the populace. On their 
arrival at Piena, the duchefs was 
taken ill, but foon recovered, fo as 
to be able to proceed to the palace of 
Herrenhaufen, near Hanover, where 
they dined. On the 30th, they ar- 
rived, by eafy ltages, at Ofnaburg, 
where the epifcopal palace had been 
prepared for their reception. ‘They 
afterward proceeded beyond Deven- 
ter, when an exprefs arrived from 
Hague, with an account of the alarm- 
ing progrefs of the French, and to 
detire the royal travellers would re- 
turn immediately to Brunfwic. We 
fhall be happy in being able foon to 
announce, that the journey has been 
refumed, and ftill happier, that the 
illuftrious and long-expeéted princels 
has fafely arrived in this country. 

The portrait annexed is engraved 
from a print by Schroeder, which is 
elteemed a very ftriking likenefs at 
Brunfwic. It has the following in- 
fcription: ‘ Caroline Amelia Llifa- 
beth, Ducheffe de Bron{vic-Luneburg, 
Doyenne du Chapitre Imperiale de 
Quedlinburg; dedié a fon Alteffe 
Keverendiflime et Sereniilime Ma- 
dame Augufte Dorothée, Abbeffle de 
Ganderfheim et Prevéte de QuedJin- 
burg, Duchefs de Bronfwic-Lune- 
burg—Caroline Amelia Elsfabeth, 
Duchefs * of Brunfwic-Lunenburg, 
Dean fs of the Imperiai Chapter of 
Quedlinburg ; dedicated to her moit 
reverend and moft Serene Highnefs, 
Madame Augutta Dorothea Abbefs 
of Ganderfheim, and Provott of Qued- 
linburg, Duchefs of Brunfwic-Lunen- 
burg.’ 


* In Germany, all the fons and daughters of a duke and duchefs are dukes and 
ducheiits a3 well as the parents; which is the fame allo with infesior utles. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF THE LOVE OF FAME. 


Etiam fapientibus, cupido gloriz, noviffima exuitur. 


Tacitus. 


* Fame is the laft garment which evea wife men put off,’ 


W HEN we obferve a principle 
of action in the human cha- 
racter which is univerfal, which pre- 
vails more or lefs in all minds, we are 
ready to conclude,without a€tual proof, 
or much confideration of the fubject, 
that it was planted there for good 
and wife purpofes ; and this conclu- 
fion we fhall be juftified in drawing, 
although we fhould fail in proving 
that it 1s always employed to the beft 
of purpofes, or although we fhould 
be forced to confefs, that it is often 
applied to the very worft. Of fuch 
principles, the love of fame appears 
to be the mcft ftriking, becaufe it 
gives occafions to actions more obvi- 
ous than any others to common obfer- 
vation, and becaufe it endures the 
longeft in the mind, being frequently 
as active in the decline, as in the vi- 
gour of life, and becaufe, in one fhape 
or another, all men are influenced by 
it. The fear of thame, one might be 
inclined to fuppofe, was a fimilar paf- 
fion, or the fame expreffed in other 
words, but it appears upon the whole 
to be rather an accompaniment of the 
love of fame, in good minds. And 
hence is the diftinétion between good 
and bad men in the purfuit of fame ; 
the former never withing to attain it 
but by honeft means, for fear of 
frame, the latter being eager to attain 
it by any means, and regardlefs of 
the delicate obftacles of goodnefs and 
humanity. With the former, it is 
honeft emulation, with the latter de- 
ftruétive ambition. Hence alfo the 
diftintion which all hiftorians place 
between the charaéters of heroes ; be- 
tween the heroic tyrant whofe object 
was to conquer at the expence of the 
happinefs of mankind, and the heroic 
patriot whofe triumphs were the tri- 
umphs of humanity over oppreffion. 
But to confine the love of fame to 
heroes, to ftatefmen, or great com- 


manders, were to contradic the pofi- 
tion we fet out with, of the univeria- 
lity of the paffion. The love of fame 
is nothing more than a defre to be 
thought well and fpoken well of by 
the world ; and this is inherent, more 
or lefs, in every man. The excep- 
tions can only be in the cafe of men 
of the mott depraved characters. They 
may affect to defpife the good name 
of the world, but even with them it 
is but an affectation. An author, who 
feems to have been an acute obferver, 
fays, that ** Not only thofe who would 
recommend themfelves by great ac- 
tions and liberal arts, but even the 
loweft of mankind, and they who have 
gone out of the road, not osly of ho~ 
nour, but alfo of common honelly, 
have ftill a remaining relith for praife 
and applaufe. For you may frequent- 
ly obferve malefators at an execution, 
even in that weight of fhame and ter- 
ror, preferve, as it were, a corner of 
their fouls, for the reception of pity, 
and die with the fturdy fatisfaction.of 
not appearing to bend at the calamity 3 
or, perhaps, to defert their accompli- 
ces, by the facrifice and betraying of 
whofe lives we frequently fee they 
might have faved their own. By 
which laft inftance (that the bafeit 
of men have fiill fomething punc- 
tilious to them) we may obferve that 
the fenfe of fame and confcience is 
never quite killed ; but that when we 
come to the worft, we have only car- 
ried them into another intereft, and 
turned our gratifications that way only 
to different objects.” 

From what has been already ad- 
vanced, the difference may be com- 
prehended between the love of fame, 
and of honour, or reputation. Fame 
is, indeed, a paffion effentially differ- 
ent from either; more nearly allied, 
perhaps, to honour than to reputation, 
but —_— exift, and the highelt fame 
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may be obtained, without either. 
Fame is not fo much the defire of be- 
ing applauded for probity and good 
nefs (that is reputation) as it is of 
flanding prominent in the ranks of 
life, and att ting one of the principal 
parts upon the theatre of the world ; 
and whether the charaéter we act be 
geod or bad, no more concerns the 
man who is ambitious of fame, than 
it does the common actor upon the 
flage. It is futicient for both that it 
is the principal character, that which 
mott attracts the eyes and attention of 
the public. 

Reputation is fi'ent and inaétive, 
unlefs called forth upon fome {pecial 
occafion: Fame is very befy, and is 
ever to be heard either whi'pering or 
clamouring. Many men have court- 
ed fame, as others court their mift- 
reffes, for their beauty or their riches, 
and are perfectly regardlefs of the 
means of attainment. Had men of 


vaft fame been attentive to the means 
of arriving at it, had they liftened to 
reputation, and courted 


honour, the 
page of hiftory would have wanted 
many of thofe fplendid embellihments 
which captivate us in the ilyle ofa 
writer who catches a portion of the 
dignity ef his fubje& to fublime his 
fentiments, and animate his narrative. 
But although men of fuch ambition 
defpife the diftinctions between ho- 
nourable and difhonourable fame, the 
world will make tnem, and when the 
brilliancy of great actions no longer 
dazzles, a jut eftimate is formed. 
When at {chool we are charmed with 
the details of the tri:mphs of the Ro- 
mans. In maturer years, we learn to 
cefpife a people who, in the moment 
of victory, forgot the call of huma- 
nity. We deipife Paulus Emilius 
making h’s public entry into Rome, 
with Perfeus and his infant family at 
his chariot wheels; but we admire 
our own Black Prince, when he con- 
ducted the captive Gallic monarch 
into London. In the lapie of time 
between thofe two events, the world 
had improved in its notions of heroic 
fame, Heroes bkcame merciful men ; 
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and favage, indeed, muft that mind 
be, whom victory cannot footh into 
lenity. 

Men of fpeculation, in their clo- 
fets, have decried the love of fame ; 
they have termed it an empty bubble, 
an unfubftantial fomething which ferves 
to bewilder enthufiaflic minds; and 
fome have even infinuated that it is 
contrary to reafon and religion. All 
this appears to be ill-founded. It 
does not appear to be contrary to rea- 
fon, becaufe that which is agreeable 
to the common confent of all man- 
kind in all ages, that which dwells in 
the nobleit and moft upright minds, 
mult be fomething reafonable in it- 
felf ; and, if liable to abufe, in that 
refpett it only partakes of the na- 
ture of every thine in itfelf good 
and harmlefs. Nor is there any proof 
that it is contrary to religion: re- 
ligion forbids not the moit aétive 
exertions of virtue; and the applaufe 
and publicity which follow them is as 
natural and as unavoidable as the 
light aod heat which attends the rifing 
of the fun, or the cheerfulnefs which 
that luminary fheds over the creation. 
Religion enjoins us to practice the 
heroic virtues, to rife fuperior to the 
petty interefts of felf, and to the im- 
portunities of enflaving paffions. What 
religion enjoins, religion alfo bids us 
app slaud and record, and this is fame. 

We are liable, however, to defpife 
fame, as we defpife immenfe wealth, 
and exalted rank, becaufe we confine 
it to a certain fmall clafs of men, 
whofe bold flights we defpair of at- 
taining. But fame, as has been al- 
ready Sid. 3 is not confined to thofe 
men who are deemed worth? of a 
piace in hiitory. As every man is more 
or lefs inclined to obtain fame, fo 
hikewife he has it in his power, in 
proportion to his fituation. The mer- 
chant, whofe credit is known over all 
Europe, has acquired great fame 3 
nor is it the lefs becaufe he will not 

e fo frequently noticed, in the hittory 
of Europe, as the late king of Pruffia. 
There is a private, or domeitic, as 
well as a public fame. John Wefley 
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and George Wathington are julily 
reckoned famous. ‘Their fame wil! 
defcend to pofterity. But I doubt 
whether they would be inclined to ex- 
change charatiers. In literary fame, 
the: gradations are illuftrative of. this 
Po a. Many volumes have been 

written to celebrate the merits of 
Homer, \ ‘epil, Milton, and Shak- 
fpeare, yet thefe inerits are not equal. 
Homer and Virgil have beea known 
over all the globe, and are read with 
enthufiafm by men of all nations. 

he fame of Milton and Siakfpeare 
is only /eard of by foreigners; they 
can judge of their merits ‘only by the 
medium of tranflation, Thouch a- 
ble to read them in the origina!, we 

all know what difference that makes 
in a living language. 

Bolingbroke was a fameus man. 
His actions are in hiftory ; his works 
have been much read: they are little 
read now. We do not ‘peak of him, 
as of Hume, Gibbon, sasercann gi 
and the time will come when #4 
fame {hall diminifh as well as his, 


&c. 


be recognized only by f{choiars, Aer 


librarians. It is, therefore, the de- 
gree of fame which has led thofe in- 
to the miilake, who think fame unat- 
tainable, becaufe pdateainable in the 
higheft degree. And a iimilar pre- 
judice has led many to think that fame 
and wickednefs are infeparable. © Bret 
although this will generaliy ‘be the 
cafe when men feels fame for it- 
felf only, and are regardlefs of the 
means, it will not be the cafe where 
great actions are performed with a 
fincere defire to benefit mankind, and 
a virtuous life is led becaufe fuch a 
life is pleafing in the eyes of God and 
man. Such men will acquire fame 
without feeking it, and it will be 
beftowed upon them when they are 
beyond the reach of flattery. 

That fame is a paflion implanted 
in us by the hand of nature, appears 
in nothing more remarkable than in 
this, that it adheres to us at the hour 


of death. The philofophy of this, J 
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own is rot quite fo obvious. We 
cannot eahily determine _— men 
fhould be detivous of praifes which 
they cannot hear, and of an ap ppro- 
bation with which they cannot be flat- 
tered. But the fact is certain, and 
the pleafure of it, the operation of 
the love of fame in this cafe, con- 
fils in anticipating the good name 
which can no longer benefit us, the 
tender refpeét which cannot footh us, 
and the applauding record of pofie- 

rity to which we {hall be for ever in- 
fenfible. Mifers, a fpecies of men, 
more defpifed in their lives than any 
others, have thought they have wife. 
ly facrificed the regard of a imall cir- 
cle of friends and relations, to the 
many thoufands who fhould be born 
to mention them with refpect, and 
hand down their names to the lateft 
pofterity, as the beit benefa&tors to 
the human race. How many of our 
nobleit charitable inftitutions have 
been owing to this love of fame? 
And how ftrong mui the love of fame 
be in that man who is content to be 
execrated when curfes may be heard, 
that he may purchafe approbation 
when it is not in his power to enjoy 
it ! 

The defire of fame, inflead of be- 
ing forbidden by our religicn, is 
placed upon the moft folid foundation. 
We are not there taught to purfue it 
as that which’ is in itfelf valuable, 
without any confideration of the fteps 
by which we reach the fummit. It 
is therefore to be cherifhed in young 
minds, and always joined with the 
fear of fhame. ‘T'o minds thus culti- 
vated, every thing mean, ernel, dif- 

ionourable, and vicious, will appear 
holile to true fame, and the m of af- 
piring genius, guided by thefe fenti- 
ments, will attain an elevation which 
his contemporaries will regard with 
veneration, and which the wary and 
unbiafled eye of pofterity fhall in vain 
fcrutinize to find a blemifh. 

Ar L. 
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ON ATTENTION 


TO LITTLE THINGS. 


{ tn a Letter to a Young Gentleman. ] 


Dear Jack, 

Vv OU accafe ms, and jufly, of 
having joined in the laagh a- 
gainft you when we mey at Mr. —’s 
table: I plead guiliy. Who could 
refrain, efpecially when the ladies 
took the lead? But it is rot equaliy 
jut in you to blame me as having 
committed a breach of friendihip, or 
of goodnature. We often laugh, we 
fearce know why. ‘The diforder is 
jdfectious, and of all the actions we 
perform, that is the one which leaft 
diicovers the criminal intext. But you 
wi!l give me leave to fay, that your 
extreme aukwardnefs, from the mo- 
ment of your arrival to your depar- 
ture, difappointed the hopes 1 had 
entertained of a fmart young fullow, 
iping hot from the univeriity. I 
| that our univerfities now are 
not the places of hermitical aufterity, 
ard whic I heard with pleafure that 
you were an accomplifhed {cholar, I 
took for granted that your education 
in polite manners had not been neg- 
lected. Hine orizo mali. 1 was vex- 
ed to fee you fo aukward in every 
motion; and your attempt to carve 
would have completed my mortifica- 
tion, had [ not difcharged my f{pleen 
in a laugh, which, you know, I had 

not the merit of beginning. 

Your proficiency in the fciences has 
been great; you have exceeded all 
expefation which your years could 
joitify ; and you * bear your blushing 
honours thick upon you.’ Well, ve- 
ry well, indeed. We are all delight- 
ed to fee and know this; but recol- 
Iect you are coming into a world, for 
which you have not provided a fufi- 
cient flock of marketable articles. 
Your learning ts great to you, and it 
will be ferviceable on great occafions ; 
but great occafions do net occur every 
day. On the other hand, you will 
every dav be called upon fora difplay 
of a fet of fecond rate, third or fourth 
sate (if you will) qualitics, with which 
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you feem to have formed no acquains 
tance. Thefe are the liule things, 
les peti‘es at:extions, the {mall change 
of behaviour, which conititute ealy 
and agreeable manners, which are e- 
very where current, and every where 
expected. There are no privileges; 
political or civil, which can be plead- 
ed in excufe for the want of thefe. 
A great man, indeed, mav do with- 
out them, but then he mutt. be a ve- 
ry great man, and the company he 
keeps mutt confitt only of thofe who 
think him a very great man, and 
who, provided he bettows his favours 
upon him, do not care if he were 4 
very great fcoundrel, But, now, you 
are not a great man, and although 
you are a very clever fellow, and 
have more in- your individual head 
than all the numerous company put 
together, whom we met the other 
day, yet they would defpife you, and 
fir Ifaac Newton himfelf, if he wera 
fo deficient, as you appeared to be, 
in little things. 

You may obferve (for you wilf 
foon expericnce it) that the greateft 
qualifications, and higheft mental en- 
downients, are not thofe which pro- 
cure refpect in company. Poflefled 
of thefe, there may be, perhaps, a 
general rife when we enter the room, 
and the buzz may be, ‘* This is the 
learned Dr. Theorem, of Corpus 
Chrifti College, Oxford ;’ bui there 
our confequence ends: Dr. Theo- 
rem is too abfent to play at cards ; 
he cannot hand a cup of tea without 
{piling it, and it is impoffible to truft 
him even to divide a pudding. ‘The 
firt philofopher of his age may fit 
like a fatve for a whole evening, 
while Jacky Maggot of the guards, 
who does not know whether Europe 
be an ifland or a continent, keeps the 
company in ja roar of laughter, and 
wm unceafing almiration of his prodi- 
gious cleverncfs, and polite attention 
tc the ladics, and the gentlemen whe 
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are ladies in every thing but fex.—I 
do not fay that you will always meet 
with fuch company, or fuch ladies ; 
but the cafe is common enough tor 
me to give you the hint. 

You will fay, perhaps, that the 
contempt of fuch people is beneath 
the notice of a wife man or a philo- 
fopher. Why, truly, Jack, fo it 
would be, if wife men and philofo- 
phers were ‘as plentiful as black- 
berries.’ But we muft not fet up for 
reformers upon too broad a icale; 
and, between ourfelves, as the ori- 
ginal intention, and propereit ufe of 
company, is to relax the mind from 
the labour of itudy or bufinefs, I can- 
not help thinking, that it is every 
man’s duty to make him{clf agree- 
able, to get up a part in the little 
drama, and make the whole go off 
fmooth and eafy. I know that you 
could, the other day, have defcanted 
at great length upon the theory of 
perception, on the dostrines of the 
peripatetics, and the errors of the 
Cartefians ; that you could have illaf- 
trated the topics of duration and iden- 
tity, defined with accuracy the firft 
principles of contingent and of necef- 
fary truths, and that you could have 
refcued the genuine doétrines of mind 
from the fophittries of David Hume: 
all this I give you full credit for, but 
I do affure you it would have done 
you infinitely more honour if you had 
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h't the joint of that fowl Mrs. —— 
put upon your plate. I may hear of 
your fame from your fellows of C. C. 
C, and 1 may read of you in the Re- 
vews; butat prefent the queflion put 
to me is, € Where’s your learned friend 
that fplathed us with the gravy ?” 

This is all fhocking, you will fay, 
very fhocking—And what then? 
You cannot help it. To ule the ex- 
prefiion of your favourite Dr. John- 
fon, ‘It would be impoflible if it 
were endeavoured, and it would be 
foolith, if it were pofiible.” A-pro- 
pos, of doctors. A few days ago 
Dr. ——, of Chrift Church, hap- 
pened to call at Mr. —~’s, where 
was a large party. [le ftaid fupper, 
but departed almoft as foon as the 
cloth was removed.’ One or two cf 
the party joined me in high enco- 
miums upon his {plendid talents, and 
profound learning.’ ¢ I don't know,” 
cried Mrs. (who is ne fool nei- 
ther) ‘ whether he be {o very learn- 
ed, but I am {ure he knows nothing 
of mixing a falad !’—Here is degra- 
dation for you. 

Make the mof of your time, how- 
ever, where you are. Learn htule 
things; learn to carve, as weli 2s 
difpute: and do not fancy every rcom 
you enter to be the theatre at Ox- 
ford. 

Iam, dear Jack, yours fincerely, 

H. A. 





MISCELLANEOUS THOUGATS ON 2OOKS. 


* Of making many books there is no end.’ 


V HEN we confider the vat 

quantity of publications which 
are every day coming from the pres, 
and when, upon a juft apprec‘ation 
of their intrinfic value, we difcover 
very few original fentiments in them, 
we cannot bu: admire that happy fa- 
culty in man, whereby he can vary 
and new-drefs old argumenis and pre- 
cepts, fo as to give them the cha. ms 
of novelty, and often the force of 
conviction. It has been oblerved, of 
late years, that the publications of 


So.omon. 


the Englith prefs have multiplied ten- 
fold, and that even their fuccefs as to 
circulation has very nearly kept pace 
with their number. It is a fair in- 
ference that the number of readers is 
increaled; for alihough there may be 
fome perfors who purchafe books 
merely as ornaments to a room, fuch 
a cafe cannot often happen, and [ 
think that confidering the improved: 
fate cf converiation, the other in- 
ference is the more jut one. 

How far the interetis of true litera~ 
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ture are concerned in the increafe of 
publications is another queftion, With- 
out entering particularly on the folu- 
tion of it, 1 thould imagine that lite- 
rature is fpread over the kingdom in 
{mall portions fitted to the wants and to 
the leifure of its inhabitants, but that 
the number of real {cholars, and of 
afliduous ftudents is very far from be- 
ing greatly increafed. We are greatly 
behind the writers of the lait ceatury 
in the magnitude of our produttions. 
An author now .1s very well content 
to produce an oftavo volume within a 
time, half of which would have been 
dufficient for a fcholar of the laft cen- 
tury to produce a folio. Indeed the 
fcholars cf the latt and preceding cen- 
turies, produce »d more works than 
mary who think themfelves ftuden:s 
now, could sn the fatigue of 
reading ; and it ts in vaintotay, 
in fuch voluminous compofitions there 
is a great deal very fuperfluous, a 
great deal ef no value, and which it 
would be a waite of time to read. 
The fact proves, at leaft, that they 
were more affidvous fudents, that 
they devoted a portion of time to their 
ftudies, which we fhould think equal 
to the horrors of an imprifonment. 
They allowed little time for converia- 
tion, while we are fatisfied to fiudy 
juft as much as will enable us to fhine 
in converfation. 

But the authors of the lafa 


nd pre- 
cedine centuries, it mult be co nf led, 
were rather compilers than orginal 


writers, Tmergng froma the long 
night of darknefs which overipread 
Europe, they had to ran(faci: the tlores 
of antiquity for materials, which how- 
ever crudely digeited, formed: 
dation for the more fi: mpliaed learn 
of the postent day. ‘Tucir minds were 
too much fhackled by prejudices of the 
philot phical and religious kind, to 
allow them to expand their own 
thoughts, inflead of thofe of others ; 
and, however much they improved 
On therr originals, t! ’ were dill led 
by auihority. An agrceable author 
of our days, fays that the number of 
thofe writers who can with any juit- 
ie) 


ne{s of expreflion be termed thinking 
authors, would not form a very copi- 
ous library, though one were to take 
in all of that kind, which both anci- 
modern times have P! oduced. 
leceflarily,” fays he, ‘I imagine, 
t one exclude from a coilleciion of 
fort, all critics, commentators, 
modern Latin poets, tranflators, and, 
10 fho rt, all that numerous undertribe 
in the common-wealth of literature 
that owe their exitlence merely to the 
thoughts of others. Were we, in- 
od, to be as faftidious as this writer 
xGfes, what would be the fate of 
Vatican and the Bodleian libraries. 
rwe fhould be thought as great 
ofe who ‘burnt the livrary 
Alexandria, a los, by the by, of 
nuch lefs confequence than has gene- 
rally been fuppofed, if we may reafon 
from what was left to what was loit. 
Voluminous as the Evropean au- 
thors of the lah two centuries have 
been, what are they in comparifoa 
with the ancients, but mere pigmies 
in Tterature, mere pamphleteers ? 
We are told that Enicurus ieft behind 
him three hundred volumes of his 
wn works, all original; for Aulus 
Geiltus, quoting Varro, fays, there 
Was not a Cliation among them. 
Didymus, the grammarian, wrote no 
lefs than four thoufand ! Or rigen wrote 
fix thouland treatifes. Of fuch works 
what can we think ? We may furely 
very fairly judge from what is extant, 
and fay th: 2 if they did not bear the 
famp of antiquity, many cf them 
would } have no currency at ali. 
Platarch wrote above one hundred 
and tility treatifes, of which we have 
no remains. [| cannct offer a more 
jett opinicn of him than I find ina 
fcarce and curious tract of the late 
lord Hailes. Of Plutarch he fays, 
¢ es reacing was, at leait, equal to 
iis Jur igt ment. His works are treated 
with a fort of trac ditionary reipect, by 
perfons, who po bly know him merely 
as a biographical com piler, fo that one 
can hardly ver.ture, even in this fice 
age, to fpeak ireely of him. But ifa 
father of the church, or a modern an- 
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tiquary, had written profeffed differ- 
tations on the following fubjeéts, what 
fhould we have faid of his genius, or 
of the manner in which he chofe to 
employ himfelf, and edify the public?” 
His lordfhip then quotes the follow- 
ing ridiculous queitions, which the 
reader will find gravely difcuffed in 
Plutarch’s morals. * Why do the Ro- 
man women falute their relations with 
a kifs? Why does a man, returning 
from the country, or from a journey, 
fend before to advertife his wife of his 
return? It has been fuggefted to me, 
that it is to tell her to get dinner 
ready ; but Plutarch affigns four rea- 
fons for the cuftom, and that is none 
of them. Whether ought he, who 
gives an entertainment, to place his 
guefts at table, or to fuffer them to 
place themfelves ? Which was firft, a 
hen or av egg? Why are women 
very long in getting drunk? Why 
are men, when half-drunk, more reft- 
lefs and diforderly, than when they 
become quite intoxicated ? Why are 
there many guells invited to a wed- 
ding dinner ? Why is no faith to be 
given to dreams in autumn? Is it 
confiftent with the good manners that 
ought to be obferved at a fympofium, 
for a man to fall afleep, before he gets 
drunk ?? 

So much for this great philofopher. 
A man in our days, provided he were 
not debarred the ufe of pen and ink, 
might fill up many reams of paper 
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with fuch difquifitions, but I queftion 
whether the moft liberal of our book- 
fellers would be induced to hazard the 
expence of publication. We ewe 
much, undoubtedly, to the laborious 
compilations of ancient writers, but 
unlefs we employ the niceft difcrimi- 
nation in fele¢ting the gold from the 
drofs, our time will be fpent to as 
litde purpofe in reading as theirs was 
in writing. 

it is, at the fame time, no rey 
proach, no difhonour to the volumi- 
nous writers of paft ages, that their 
works are now feldom feen, and fel- 
domer read. They gave us al! they 
had, the learning of their own times, 
but they could not give us what they 
never had, the fuperior light and 
knowledge of more modern times. 
The mind of man is in a ftate of pro- 
greflive improvement. ‘The prefent 
age knows more than the laft. The 
next will know more than the prefent, 
and the immortality of the foul has 
been beautifully illuftrated by the au- 
thor of Clio, who fays (I quote from 
memory) that as we die long before 
our faculties are exhaufted, long be- 
fore we learn all that we are capable 
of learning, is it not highly probable 
that there is a future ftate of exift- 
ence, where our progrefs in learning 
fhall never be interrupted, and where 
perfect knowledge fhall be perfect 
happinels ? 
BiBricus. 


THE BRITISH MUSE, 


Ope for the New YEAR 1795. 


By Henry James Pye, Efy. Poet- 
Laureat. 


A°& AIN the fwift revolving hours 

Bring January's frozen car ; 
Still difcord on the nations low'rs, 
Still reigns the iron power of war. 
Huth’d be awhile the tumult ftorm ; 
Awhile let concord’s milder form 
Glide gently o’er each {miling plain, 
While, as they weave the myrtle wreath, 
The fportive loves and graces breathe 
The hymeneal firain. 


From Parent-elbe’s high-trophy* 

V7 hence our illuftrious chief of = 

Brought that bieit code of laws their fors 
revere, 

And bade the glorious fabric flourihh here, 

The Royal Virgin comes—Ye gales 

Aufpicious, fill the fwelling fails ; 

And, _— ye gently curl the azure 
dee 


Let ev’ry ruder blaft in filence fleep 

For not trom Atric’s fands, 

Or either India’s glowing lands, 

Have e’er the favouring Naiads brought . 
A prize to us fo dear, a bask fo richly 


$ yccys 
fraught. 
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Bright maid, to thy expefing eyes 

When Aihion’s cliffs c ngenial rife, 

No foreign forms thy look fhall meet, 

Thine ear no foreign accents greet : 

Hr thal thy breat united traniports prove 

Of kindred fondnefs, and connubial Jove. 

O that amid the nuptial flowers, we twine, 

Our hands the olive’s fober leaves might 
join: 

Thy prefence teach the ftorm of war to 
ceafe, 

Difarm the battles rage, and charm the 
world to peace. 


a if the ftern vindiive foe, 

infulting, aim the hoftile biow, 

Britain, in martial terrors dight, 

Lifts high th’ avenging {word, and eourts 
the fight. 

On every fide behold her fwains 

Crowd eager from her fertile plains ; 

With breatts undaunted, lo! they itand 

Firm bulwarks of their native land ; 

And proud her floating caitles round, 

The guardians of her happy coatt, 

Bid their terrific thunder found 

Difinay to Galita’s teatter’d ho® ; 

While tt 1i Britannia’s navies reign 

Tricmphant o’er the fubjec&t main. 


To a FriGHTep Hare. 


IT TLE timid creature, flay! 
Why fo iwiftly fly away ? 
Tremble not at fight of me, 
T fhall never injure thee. 
Tho’ too many of my race 
Joy:ng in the cruel chace, 
Thee with eager fhonts purfue, 
Flying o'er the morning dew, 
Judge nyt of us all by thofe, 
‘Tren bl-v, all are not thy toes. 
Some h reare of heart, humane 
> 
Where the gentler patfions reign, 
Thinking ftep-dame Natuie hard, 
Pitving view with kind regard 
Thy untowar! hapleis tate, 
And thy weak defencelets fate ; 
Safe from ierrors and alarms, 
Thou micht tt thelter in their arms. 
Wand'ring o’er the vernal meads, 
Whither Contemplation leads ; 
Or to mark the op'ning {pring 5 
Or to hear the warblers fing ; 
Or to waite the lonely heurs, 
Cullirg widly featter’d Sow'rs 5 
ec Py ? 
Or by Lana's plecid light, 
Wien Lb woo the flent night ; 
Pleas’d, Toft unfcen furvey, 
Aili vour fportive e1m'rous play ; 
Revelins tn hativ joys, 
Wile unicar'd by hated noif. 


Should my errant feet too rude, 
On your frolic {port intrude ; 
Should that hated form appear, 
Swift you fly in wiidelt fear, 
Trembling feek a fafe retreat, - 
Borne away on finews fleet. 
Little timid creature, fay, 
Why fo {wift you flee away ? 
Too. much caufe thou haft indeed 
Fearful wand'rer, for thy dread, 
Never beait on earth that goess 
Numbers fuch a hoft of foes. 
Haply vie wets o'er the tky, 
As the eagle paffes by, 
Darting from his airy fteep, 
On thy placid noonday fleep, 
Bears thee to the cliffy brow 
Wodiding o'er the mam below, 
Where wnpatient for their food, 
Famith'd {cream his callow brood. 
Or on earth, or in the air, 
Foes furround thee ev'ry where, 
Watching, or by nicht or day 
Thee to make their deflin’d prey 5 
Ne’er exempt from fatal harms, 
All thy life is but alarms. 
Chiefly man’s tyrannic fway, . 
(He who boats of reafon’s ray, 
He whofe heart alone can feel 
Pity’s fttly-tighing thrill, ) 
By uncounted numbers flain, 
Ealtiy defolates the plain ; 
anting o'er the weary fields, 
What a favage joy it yields, 
Ev'ry little art to foil, 
Circumvent each fubtle wile, 
And with ftubborn paticnce trace 
All the inazes of thy race, 
Till exhautted, breathlefs, worn, 
Thou by bloody hounds art torn. 
Fiy then, timid creature, fly 
All thy fears I juttfy ; 
‘Thou who hait the favage try"d, 
fow cank thou 1 man confide ? 
Eusebius. 


SONG tro LAURA. 


[From Kendal’s Poems. ]} 


ira met my ravifh'd view, 
cheek confefs'd health's rofeate 
bloom ; 
}Mvy foul ner love nor forrow knew— 
How beauty’s power hath chang’d my 
doom ! 


"Mid lonely glades, with tear-franght eyes» 
Wand ring { mourn my fecret pain : 
The pafling breeze, with lengthen’d fighs, 

In pity murmuis to my train, 
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Now, lull’d by hope's elyfian imile, 
My fears in filent lumber rett : 

Now dreams, that every thought beguile, 
Serenely foothing, checr my breait. 


But ah! too toon my grief returns— 
Again tumuituous paffions rife 5 

Again my tortur’d bofom burns, 
And all the dear iliution flies ! 


Ope to the NyMPH of the FOUNTAIN 
ot Tears *. 


H AIL, pious Nymph! whofe gentle 
power 
O'er the Spring of Tears prefides, 
And each foft drop and tender thower 
From the myfterious Fountain guides : 


Not Tears, that on th’ approach of Death 
Adown the checks of tyrants roli, 

When Coutcience to the lateit breath 
Ho.ds up the mirror to the Soul ; 


Nor fuch, as moiften the dark cells, 
Where, while the flaves the rack pre- 
pare, 
The ftern Inquifitor compels 
Ev'n godlike Virtue to defpair | 


Such bitter waters of dittrefs 
Rife trom other Springs than Thine, 
Springs which internal Guomes poflets, 
Diecad Minitters of wrath divine: 


Heaven gives to thee! the facred part 
Ot guarding thofe pure ftreams, that 
flow 
From the foft motions of the heart, 
In melting tor another’s woe; 


Derived from the fame clear rills 
The Tears of Joy, and glad furprife, 
The rapt Soul's tranfport that dittlls, 
Gliaening in th’ expreflive eyes 5 


Are all thy own, and with them move 
The belt affections of the mind. 

The warmth of friendfhip and ot love, 
And charity to all mankind. 


Meek, penfive Goddets ! lot me take 
With all thy pleafures, all thy pain, 

And ne'er, tho’ tremblingly awake, 
Of Senfibility complain, 


Oft let me come alone, unfeen, 
Bitore thy thrine my Vows to pay 5 

Oft taite with Thee the calm, ferene 
Evening of a well-tpent day : 


And, diitant from thy grotto’s thate, 
Gaze at the votaries ot the world 

In Vanity’s light barks convey'd, 
With every glittering ful unturi’d: 


Simile at the Great, for what they choofe 
In each fond with, and fickle mood ; 
And pity them for whai they lofe, 
The Power divine of doing good ; 


View the miid glory round the throne, 
Love with obedience command ; 

For others rights maintain its own, 
And rule to blefs a giateful land, 


For me, whate’er may be my lot, 
My proipects clouded, or ftvene, 

Cheriih’d by Friendthip, or torgot, 
Off the ttage, or in the icene ; 


In private eafe, or public ftrife, 

In politics, or in plain dealing, 
Whiate’er the colour of my lie, 

I fill muit be the Man of Feeling +. 


ADVICE toa PARENT, 


A® 1 let thy young enthufiatt ftray 

Through Fancy’s rainbow-tinted 
way ; 

Let his light footfteps gaily rove 

The tairy paths of joy and love! 

Let him the world el:ghted view, 

And think each flattering vifion true 5 

Think every heart he e’er has known, 

As good and guilelefs as his own | 

Why dim with tears that laughing eye ? 

Why draw th’ unneceTary figh ? 

For his young life is full of charms ; 

He dreams fecure in pleafure’s arms 5 

Fancy and Hope their gitts difpente, 

And ttrencth impart to innocence. 

Awhile life’s hateful tiuths forego, 

Nor wake hin to a world of woe ; 

But when maturer age declares 

Its ten approach by iterner cares; 

When firit the long worn path he tries, 

Where forrow, i:ke a ferpent, lies 


* The idea of the fubjeét is taken from a beautiful Alcaic fanza, written by Mr. 


Gray : 


Oh Lachrymarum Fons! tenero facros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo quater 
Felix ! in imo qui fcaientum 
Pe&tore, Te pia Nvmpha ! ienfit. 
In Mafon’s Memoirs ot the Lit. snd Writings of Gray, page 33. > 
+ The character of a Man of Feeling is drawn with great truth and taite in a 
Novel, written iume years ago, by Mr, Henry se oft Euinburgh, 
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Hid underneath fome fond delight, 

And rears her with’ring form to fight ; 
When, ftarting at the direful view, 
Father! he turns his eyes on you ; 
When doubting, with his hopes at ftrife, 
He, trembling, afks, if this be life ? 
‘Then open all his little breaft 

To truths that rout, muft be confefs’d ; 
Thefe truths in gentleft founds unfold, 
The coid fad tale that muft be told ; 
The fated ills life muft endure, 

And comfort whar you cannot cure. 


Verses to a Young Lapy, to confole 
her on an Impediment in her Speech. 


W HEN fair Almeria’s gentle voice 
Divides the yielding air, 
Fix'd on her lips the quiv’ring founds 
Excefs of blifs declare. 


There, lingering round their rofy gate, 
They view their fragrant cel}, 

Unwilling yet to leave that mouth, 
Where all the graces dwell. 


While fome foft accents ftrike the ear 
With {weet imperfe& found, 
A-thoufand others die within, 
In their own honey drown'd. 


Yet through this cloud, diftin&t and clear, 
Strong fenfe direéts its dart ; 

And, while it feems to fhun the ear, 
Strikes full upon the heart. 


A Latin TRANSLATION of the Same. 


ALMERLE vox blanda leves dum dividit 
auras, 

Teftantur tremuli gandia fumma foni; 

Limine enim in rofeo fiftunt, cellamque 
tuentes 

Fragrantem, nunquam longius ire volunt. 

(Talibus et quifnam non vult herere 
labellis ? 

Gratis ubi et rifrs ludere femper amant. ) 

Erumpunt vero quadam vaga murmura 

. tandem, 

Murmura melliflua pen? liquata mara. 

Plura antem, tardata niimis, moriuntur 
ibidem, 

Ac multo penitus negtare merfa manent. 

Jaterea tanta vei berum condita nube, 

En! tamen ingenii vis manifeita micat : 

Et quanquam, propé caffa fono, vix oc- 
cupet aures, 

Rit, {uo pollens fulgure, corda ferit. 


ODE to APATHY. 


AME Apathy, whofe gelid eye, 
Ne’er moiften’d with a tear, the figh 


From forrows virgin heart that flew, 
Cherifh’d by the pitying dew, 
As on the chilly ev’ning air, 
I: fought the fcowling nymph defpair : 
Who motionlefs—the tharpen’d thorny 
From mifery’s weeping briar torn, 
Couid ft tee the {miing envies dart, 
Within her young and artiels heart ! 
Shalt thou —thy languid fpells difpenfe, 
And ttrew thy torpor o’er the fenfe ; 
Ditfule the Lethean thow’rs of fnow, 
O’er the warm tide of human woe ; 
Ox, on the toul’s fine fervor feize, 
And iympathy to winter freeze ? 
No, nymph—fo baneful to my fight 
T'll chate thee to the thick-wove night : 
Where chaos fhall thy form enfhroud, 
And darknefs veil thee in her blackeft 
cloud. 


S ON NE T. 


W HILE in fweet-warbled notes the 
Red-breaits fing, 

To Eve's pale fhadow, and on folemn 
wing, 

The grey Ow! fails along; the fading face 

Of Nature, wears a melancholy grace ! 

But lo, on yonder ftreamlet’s dufkier banks 

The merry Fairies rife in fiery ranks ; 

And, glancing to the moon, their circlets 
link, 

Then, fudden, from the eye of Fancy fink 

Into the gloomy deli! And, now, cold 
fear 

Sees ee cloud its burden 

ear 


Down chafimed crags, as from the moor 


land tar 

Whiftles the zale—When, quenching the 
foit far 

Of Hefper, in flow rounds fell wizards 
turn, 


And bid to mutter’d fpells the drugs of 


magic burn. 


To a Buicuttn ROSE. 


ES, thou muft die |—Sweet flower 
thy beauties fade, 
And round thy drooping head chill 
breezes fly ; 
Cold is the hand, that wont to lend its aid, 
Loft the mild radiance of that cheering 
eye ! 
Thus, did the promife of unclouded day, 
Mark the bright dawn; my earlier 
' profpetts chear'd ; 
But ah! ere noon arriv’d, faint beam’d 
the ray ; ; 
It caf a fickening gleam,—and difap- 
pear'd. Myna. 
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AMERICA. 


Concress of the Unirep STaTEs, 
November, 19. 


2 T HIS day at twelve o'clock, the pre- 
fident of the United States met both 
houfes of the legiflature, in the chamber of 
the houfe of reprefentatives, and detivered 
the following addrefs : 


* Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of 
the Houfe of Reprefentatives. 


€ When we call to mind the gracious 
indulgence of heaven, by which the A- 
merican people became a nation; when 
we furvey the general profperity of our 
country, and look forward to the rich-s, 
power, and happinefs to which it feems 
deftined ; with the deepeft regret do I an- 
nounce to you, that during your recefs, 
fome of the citizens of the United States 
have been found capable of an infurreétion. 
It is due, however, to the chara&ter of 
our government, and to its ftability, which 
cannot he fhaken by the enemies of order, 
freely to unfold the courfe of this event. 

* During the feffion of the year 1790, 
it was expedient to exercife the leg:flative 

wer granted by ihe conftitutio of the 

nited States, “to lay and collect ex- 
cifes.” In a majority of the ftates, icarce- 
ly an objection was heard to this mode 
of taxation. In fome, indeed, alarms were 
at firit conceived, until they were banifhed 
by reafon and patriotifm. In the four 
weftern counties of Pennfy!vania, a pre- 
judice, fottered and embittered by the ar 
tifice of men who laboured for an afcen- 
dancy over the wiil of others by the 
guidance of their paffions, produced {ymp- 
toms of riot and violence. It is well 
known that congrefs did not hefitate to 
examine the complaints which were pre- 
fented ; and to relieve them, as far as juitice 
digtated, or general convenence would 
permit. But the impreflion which this 
moderation made on the difcontented, did 
not correfpond with what it deferved — 
The arts of delufion were no longer con- 
fined to the efforts of defigning ind viduals. 
The very forbearance to prefs profecutions, 
was milinterpreted into a fear of urging 
the execution of the laws; and affocia- 
tions of men began to denounce threats 
agamit the officers employed. From a 
belief, that, by a mere formal concert, 
their operation might be defeated, certain 
felf-created focieties afflumed the tone of 
condemnation, Hence, while the greater 
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part of Pennfylvania itfelf were conform- 
ing themfelves to the aéts of excife, a 
few counties were refolved to frutirate 
them. It was now perceived that every 
expectation from the tendernefs which had 
been hitherto puriued, was unavailing ¢ 
and that farther delay could only create 
an opinion of impotency, or irrefolution, 
in the government. Legal procefs was 
therefore delivered to the mar‘hal, againft 
the noters and delinquent diftilers. 

* No fooner was he underflood to be 
engaged in this duty, than the vengeance 
of armed men was aimed at his perton, 
and the pe:fon and property of the in- 
fpector of the revenuc. hey fired upon 
the marfhal, arrefted him, and detained 
him for fome time as a pritoner. He was 
obliged, by the jeopardy of his life, to 
renounce the fervice of other procefles on 
the weit fide of the Alleghany Mountain 5 
and a deputation was afterward fent to 
him, to demand a furrender of that which 
he had ferved. A numerous body re- 
pea'edly attacked the houle of the in- 
ipector, fPized his papers of office, and 
finally deftrey-d by five his buildings, 
and whatloever they contained. Both of 
thefe officers, from a juft regard to their 
fafety, fled to the fe+t of government, it 
being avowed, that the motives of fuch 
outrages were to compel the refignation 
of the in{pe&tor; to withftand by force 
of arms the authority of the United States, 
and thereby to extort a repeal of the laws 
of excife, and an alteratiun in the con- 
dué& of government. 

‘Upon the teftimony of thefe fas, 
an aflociate juftice. of the fupreme court 
of the Unital States notified to me, “ That 
in the counties of Wathington and Al- 
leghany in Pennfylvania, the laws of the 
United States were oppofed, and the ex- 
ecution thereof obitructed by combina- 
tions, too powerful to be fupprefled by 
the ordinary courfe of judicial proceedings, 
or by the powers vetted in the murfhal 
of that diftri&.””? On this call, momen- 
tous in the extreme, I fought and weigh- 
ed what might beft fubdue the crifis. On 
the one hand, the judictary was pronoun- 
ced to be tripped of its capacity to en- 
force the laws; crimes, which reached 
the very exiftence of focial order, were 
perpetrated without controul ; the friends 
of government were infulted, abufed, and 
over-awed into filence, or an apparent 
acquiefcence ; and to yield to the trcaion- 
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able fury of f finall a portion, of the 
United Staies, woud be to- violate the 
fundamental princip ¢ of our cenit tution, 
which enroins that ihe wii! of the majority 
fhal} meva! On the ‘other, to array 
Citizen againft citizen 3 10 publ th the dif 
honour of fuch exceffes; to encounter 
the cxpence, and orxer embarr fiments, 
of jo dfisnt. an expe titton—were fteps 
teo dehicat-—too eloie!y interwoven with 
many aie) i, confidcrations, to be lightly 
adopt d. 1 pottponed, therefore, the ur 
morning of the militia immediately imo 
th: field; bot I required them to be held 
Ip readine!s, that if my anxious erdea- 
vours to reclaim the d:luced, and to con- 
wince the ma iznant ot ther danger fhould 
be fruitieis, milary torce mignt be pre- 
pared to aét, before the frafon fhould be 
too far advanced 

My proctamation of the 7h of Au- 
guit lali, was according'y iflued, and ac- 
companied by the appomtmeni of com- 
mifhioners, who were charged to repair 
to the fcene of infurrection. They were 
authoriltd to conter with any bodies of 
men or individuals. They were infti ué- 
ed to be candid and ex>licit, in ftating 
the fentatioes which had been excited m 
the execot.ve, ond his euncft with to 
avoid a refort to evercion: to repreicnt, 
however, ‘hat, without iubmifiion, coer 
cion muft be the rlort; but to invite 
them, at the fame time, to return to the 
demeanour of fu1ihtul citizens, by fuch 
accommodations as lay within the {phere 
of executive power. P rdon tuo was ten- 
dered 10 them by the government of the 
United States, and that of Penniylvania; 
rpen no other condition, than a fatus- 
f.étory affurance of obed-ence to the laws. 

* Although the iep rt of the commif 
fion:rs marks their firmrels gnd abiliues, 
and muit unte all vertacus men, by 
fhowng. thet the means of conciliation 
have been exhautted; ali of thofe who 
hed committed ov abetted the tumelis, 
did not fubicribe to the mild form which 
was piopoled as the atenement; ard the 
indications of a peaceable temper were 
neither iuficiently general nor conclufve, 














to recommend or warrant the farther fal: 
penfion or inareh of the milit-a, 

© Thus the painful alt: mative could not 
be difcardect. I ordered the mikta to 
march; after once more admonsfhing the 
Injurgents m my proc.amation of the zoth 
of September lat. 

* It was a talk too dificult to afcertain 
with prec fion the Jowett degree of toice 
competent to the quelling of the infur- 








reétion. From a refpeét, indeed, to eco- 
nomy, and the tare of my tellow-cit-zens 
belonging to the milria, it would have 
gratthed me to accomplifh an ettimate.— 
My great reluctince to alertbe too much 
importance to the oppofition, had its ex- 
tent been accurately teen, would have 
been a decided mducement to the {mallet 
efiicient numbers. in this vneerainty, 
therefore, I put into motion 15,000 men, 
as beng an army wh.ch, according to 
alk human c.leulation, would be prompt 
and adequate in every view, and might, 
perhaps, by rendering refiltance deipriate, 
prevent the eifufion of bleod. Quotas 
had been afligned to the ftates of New 
Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia; the governo..of P. nnfylvania hav 
ing declare! on this occafion, an opinion 
which julified a requiliioa to thé ocher 
itates. ; 

© As commander in chief of the m'litia, 
when called into the a&tual fervice of ‘he 
United States, i have vifited: the places of 
general rendezvous, to obtain more exact 
information, and to direct a plan for ul 
teior movements. Had there ben room 
fora perfuafion, that the laws were fe- 
cure frem ob tru&tion; that the civil ma- 
giftrate was uble.to bring to juit-ce fuch 
of the mott culpable as have not em- 
braced the proflered terms of amnetty, 
and may be deemed fit objects of ex- 
ample ;: that the friends to peace and good 
government were not ‘n need of thit aid 
and countenance which they ovght al. 
ways to receive, and L trutt, ever will, 
receive, aganft the vicious and tubulent; 
I thould have canght wih avidity that 
opportunity of retoring the militia to ther 
fanities and home. But fucceeding in- 
telligence has tended to manifelt the ne. 
ceility of what has been done: it being 
now confeffed by thofe who were not m- 
clined to exaggerate the il conduct of the 
infurgents, that the:r malevolence was not 
pointed to a particular law, but that a 
fpirit inimical 'o all order has a€tuated 
many of the offenders. If the ftate of 
things had afforded rea‘on of the conti- 
nuance of my prefence with the army, it 
would not have ceen withholden. But 
every appearance affuriug fuch an iffue 
as will redound to the reputation and 
itiength of the United States, 1 have judged 
it moit proper to relume my duties at the 
feat of government, leaving the chief com- 
mand with the governors of Virginia. 

© Still, however, as it is probable that, 
otion hke the prefent, what- 
fecver may be the pretence, the purpales 
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hief and revence may not be laid 


for 


ef mit 
alide; the ftationing of a final! force, 
a certain per.o.!, in the four weftern coun- 
ties of Pennfylvania, will be inditpen- 
fable, whether we contemplare the drua- 
tion of thoft who zre conneSed with the 
execution of the liws, or of others, who 
may have exvofed themlelves by an ho- 
nourable attachment to then. 

¢ Thiny days from the commencement 
of this fethon being the legal bim:aton 
of the emplovment of ‘he militia, con- 
grefs cannot be too early occupind with 
this fubjeét. 

«Among the difcuffions which 
arife from this afpeét of our affairs, 
from the documents which wil be fub- 
mitted to congrefS, it will not efcape their 
obfervation, that not only the infpector 
of the revenue, but other officers in the 
United States in Peantylvania, have, from 
their fidelity in the ditch: arge of their func- 
fuftained material injuries to their 


miyv 


and 


tions, 


property. —The obligations and pol.cy of 


indemnifyirg them are itvo: g and obvious. 
It may aifo merit attention, whether po- 
licy will not enlarge this prov:hon to the 
retribution of other citizens, who, though 
not under tics of office, may have 
fuffered damage by their generous exer- 
tions for upholding the conftituaon and 
the laws. The amount, even if all the 
injured were included, would not be great ; 
and, on future emergencies, the govern- 
ment would be amply repaid by the in- 
fluence of an example, that he who in- 
curs a lo’s im its defence, fhalli find a 
recompence tn its hbesalny. 

© While there 1s a caufe to lament, that 
occurrences of this nature fhouid have dift 
graced the name, or interrupted the tran- 
quillity, of any part of our communry, 
or fhou'd tiave diverted to a new applic 
tion any portion of the public refources, 
there are not wanting real and fubitansal 
confolations for the mrsfortune. [¢ has 
demonitrated, that our proferity refis on 
fol:id foundations, by fu:nithing an ad- 
ditional proof that my fellow. citizens 
underi#tand the true principles of 
ment and liberty ; that they feel their ine 
feparable union; that, vorwithtandin 
ali the devices which have been ute 
to {way them from their intereft 
they are now as ready to 
authority of the 
invafions, vs they weie to 
rights againit uiurpation. 
ip ettacie, dif {p! aviik 
tave the value of rey. biican 2oveinm ns, 
, the moti cand the leaf wealthy 
tizens flanding inthe | 
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as private foldiers, pre-eminently difir 
guithed by being the army of the coniti- 
tution, undeterred by a march of three 
hundred miles over rugged mountains, 
by the apprusch of an imciement feafon, 
or by avy other dilovuragement. Nor 
ought [ to omit to acknowled ige the efti- 
cacivus and patrio ic co- operation whicia 
1 have expertenced from th: chief ma- 
itates to which my re- 
adds ed. 
iption iadeed of citizens 
en. Gut let them perie- 
got aficStionate v Sanne over 
that precious reofi'ory of American h: \p- 
2, the conititution jy Qe United 
States. Let them cherifh it too, for the 
fake of thofe, who from every clime are 
day feeki-g a dwelling ‘in our land. 
And when in the calm moments of res 
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nined 
pine! 


flection, they thall have retraced the cri- 
gin and pregrefs of the 
icy whe 


infurreSion ; bet 
has not been 
{ ons of 


them determir 
fomerted by d.mbdin nten, who, 
carcielS of conicauene s, and diirecarding 
the uneving wuh that thofe who ros, 
cannot elways appe fea civil convulfion, 
have d fleninate!, from fin igno ance, or 
perverfon of facts, ivfp.cions, 
and accufations of the 


jealouties, 
whole govern 
the engagement 
which f took n I erteed inio office, 
“to the beit of my ability to preferve, 
pioteat, and 


whe 


the conititution of 
! >on you, gentlemen, 
and the peo hom you were d.puted, 
I rely ¢ 
“In the armrosngements, to w 
poffibility contingency will 
naturally ‘ 


‘mtion, it oughe 
not to be for 


mil'tia jaws 
have exinbited fuch tinking defects, as 
could not have been fuppbed but by the 
geal of our citizens. Be fide 
ordinary expence on d watte, w 
the leait o 
Jaws Is attend 
on. 

‘ he devitiy ne ande 
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nz the nulta: and thus 
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fence, to which congrefs cannot too fre- 
quently recur, they wll not omit to en- 
quire, whcetner the fortifications, which 
have been already licenfed by law, be 
commenfirate with our exigencies. 

¢ Tne mrreil'gence from the army under 
the command of general Wayne, isa 
happy preiage ro our military opevations 
againit the hoftile Indians north of the 
Ohio. Fiom the advices which have been 
forwarded, the advance which he has 
made mutt have damped the ardour of 
the favages, and weakened their obfti- 
macy in waging war againtt the United 
States. And yet, even at this late hour, 
when our power to punifh them cannot 
be queftioned, we thal] not be un-willing 
to cement a laftng peace, upon terms of 
eandour, equity, and good neighbour- 
hood. 

¢ Toward none of the Indian tribes 
have overtures of friendfhip been fpared. 
The Creeks in particular are covered from 
encroachment by the interpolition of the 
general government, and that of Georgia. 
From a defive allo to remove the difcon- 
tents of the Six Nations, a fettlement, 
meditated at Prefgu’-ifle on Lake Erie, has 
been fufpended ; and an agent is now en- 
dcavowing to rectify any miiconception 
inte which they have fallen. But I can- 
not refia'n from again preffing upon your 
deliberations the plan which 1 recommend- 
ed at the laft fettion, for the improvement 
of harmony with all the Indians within 
eur linus, by the fixing and conducting 
of trading houtes, upon the principles 
then exprefied. 


* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Re- 
prefentatives, 

¢ The time which has elapfed fince the 
commencement of our fifcal meafures, has 
developed onr pecuniary refources fo as to 
epen the way for a definitive plan for 
the redemption of the public debt. It is 
believed, that the refult is fuch, as to en- 
courage congrefs to con‘ummate this werk 
without delay. Nething can more pro- 
mote the permanent welfare of the nation, 
aud notling could be more grateful to 
our conitituen s. Indeed, whatioever is 
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unfinifhed of our fyftem of public credit, 
cannot be benefited by procraftination, 
and, as far as may be praéticable, we 
ought to place that credit on grounds 
which cannot be difturbed, and to pre- 
vent that progreffive accumulation of debt 
which ultimately muft endanger all go- 
vernments. 

‘ An eftimate of the neceffary appropri- 
ations, including the expenditures imto 
which we have been driver by the infur- 
rection, will be fubmitted to congreis. 


© Gentlemen of the Senate, and of the 
Houle of Reprefentatives, 


©The mint of the United States has 
entered upon the coinage of the precious 
metals ; and confiderable fums of defec- 
tive coins and bullion have been lodged 
with the direétor by individuals. “There 
is a pleafing proipect that the inttitution 
wili, at no remote day, realize the ex- 
pretation which was originally formed of 
its utility. 

‘In fubfequent communications, cer- 
tain circumftances of our intercourfe with 
foreign nations will be tranfmitied to con- 
grefs. However, it may not be unfea- 
fonable to announce, that my policy in 
our foreign tranfaétions has been, to cu!- 
tivate peace with all the world; to ob- 
ferve treaties with true and abfolute faith ; 
to check every deviation from the line of 
impartiality; to explain what may have 
been mifapprehended; and correét what 
may be injurious to any nation; and 
having thus acquired the right, to lofe 
no time in acquiring the ability, to in- 
fift upon juftice being done to ourfelves. 

«Let us unite, therefore, in imploring 
the Supreme Ruler of Nations, to fpread 
his holy prote&tion over thefe United 
States, to turn the machinations of the 
wicked to the confirming of our confti- 
tution, to enable us at all times to root 
out internal fedition, and put invafion to 
flight ; to perpetuate to our country that 
proiperity, which his goodnefs, has al- 
ready conferred, and to verify the anti- 
c’pations of this government, being a fafe~ 
guard to human rights. 

*G. WASHINGTON.’ 


Procerpines of the Fifth Sesston of the Seventeenth Parliament 
of Great Britain. 


oO N Tuef’'ay November 30, 1794, his 

maieiy went io the houfe of lords, 
and delivered the following fpeech to both 
huufes of parliament ; 


7 


« My Lords, and Gentlemen, __ 
¢ After the uniform experience which 
I have had of your zeulous regard for the 
interefts of my people, it is a great fatif- 
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faStion té me, to recur to your advice and 
afliftance at a pefiod which calls tor the 
full exertion of your energy and wildom, 

© Notwithftanding the difappointments 
and reverfes which we have experienced 
in the courfe of the laft campaign, T retain 
a firm conviction of the neceflity of per- 
fiding in a vigorous profecution of the 
jutt and neceflary war in which we are 
engaged. . 

© You will, I am confident, agree with 
me, that it-is only from firmneds and per- 
feverance that we can hope for the relto. 
ration of peace on fate and honourable 
grounds, arid for the prefervation and 
permanent fecurity of our deareit inte- 
refis. “ 

‘ Inconfidering the fituation of our ene- 
mies, you will not fail to obferve, that the 
efforts which have led to their fucceffes, 
and the unexampled means by which alone 
thofe efforts could have been fupported, 
have produced among themfelves the per- 
nicious effets which were to be expected ; 
and that every thing which has pafled in 
the interior of the country, has -fhewn the 
progreffive and rapid decay of their re- 
fources, and the inftability of every part 
of that violent and unnatural fyitem, 
which is equally. ruinous to France and 
incompatible with the tranquillity of other 
uations. 

‘ The ftates general of the United Pro-, 
vinces have neverthelefs been led, by a 
fenie of prefent difficulties, to enter into 
negociations for peace with the party now 
prevailing in that unhappy country. No 
eltablifhed government oi independent 
ttate can, under the prefent circumitances, 
derive real fecurity from fuch negecia- 
tions: on our part, they could not be at- 
tempted, without facrificing both our ho. 
nour and fafety to an enemy whole chief 
animofity is avowedly direSted againit thefe 
kingdoms. 

© 1 have therefore continued to ufe the 
mott effe&tual means for the further aug 
mentation of my forces ; and I fhall omit 
no opportunity of concerting the opera- 
tions of the next campaign with fuch of 
the powers of Europe as are imprefled 
with the fame fenfe of the neceflity of vi- 
gour and exertion. I pace the fuileft res 
fiance on the valour of my forces, and on 
the affe&tion and public {pirit of my peo- 

ley in whole behalf I am contending, 
and whofe fafety and happtnefs are the cb- 
#ets of my conftant folicitude. 

¢ The local importance of Corfica, and 
the {pirited efforts of its inhabitants to de- 
liver themlelves from the yoke of France, 
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determined me not to with-hold the pro- 
tection which they fought for; and I have 
fince accepted the crown and fovereignty 
of that country, according to an inftru- 
ment, a copy of which I have direed to 
be jatd before you. . : 

* I have great pleafure in informing - 
you, that % have concluded a treaty of* 
amity, commerce, anc navigation, with 
the United States of America, in which 
it has been my objet to remove, as far a3 
pofible, all greunds of jealoufy and mif- 
underftanding, and to improve an inter 
courf+ beneficial to both countries. As 
foon as the ratification’ fliall have been 
exchanged, I will dire&t a copy of this 
treaty to be laid hetore you, in order that 
you may confider of the propriety.of mak.- 
ing fuch provilions as may appear neécel~ 
fary for carrying it into effe&. 1. - 

* IT have the. greateit fatisfation in an- 
nouncing to you the happy evest of the 
conclufion of a treaty for the marriage of 
my fon the prince of Wales with the prin+ 
cefs Carojine, daughter, of the duke of 
Brunfwick : the conftant proofs of your 
affeétion for my perfon and family per- 
fuade me, that you will participate in the 
fentiments J feel on an occafion fo inte. 
reting to my domettic happingfs, and 
that you will enable me to make provifion 
for fuch an eftablifhment, as you may 
think fuitable to the rank and dignity of 
the heir apparent to the crown of thefe 
kingdoms. . oe eee 

* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

* The confiderations which prove the, 
neceflity of a vigorqus profccution of the 
war will, I doubt not, induce yeu to 
make a timely and ample provition for the 
feveral branches of the public fervice, the 
eftimates for which I have direéted to be 
laid before you. . While I regret the ne- 
ceffity of large additional burthens on my 
fubjects, it is a jult confolation and fatif- 
faétion to me to obfervé the Rate,of our 
credit, cominerce, and refources, which is 
the natural refult of the continued exer- 
tions of i:.duftry under the protection of 
a free and well regulated goverument. 

‘ My Lords, and Gentlemen, _ 

© A juft fenfe of the bleflings now f 
long enjoyed by this country will, I arr 
perfuaded, encourage you to.make every. 
effort, which can enable you. to tranfinit 
thale blefines unimpaired to your poftes 
rity. , 

* I entertain a confident hope that, uns, 
der the protection of Providence, and with 
conftancy and, perizverance on, our part, 
the wae of fecial order, morality, aud 
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teligiog, will ultimately be fuccefsful ; 
@nd that my faithful people will find their 
picfent exertions and facrifices rewarded 
by the fecure and permanent enjoyment of 
tranquillity at home, and by the deliver- 
ance of Europe from the yreatet danger 
with which it has been threatened fance 
the eftablifiument of civilized fociety.’ 


After his majeftv had retired, earl Cam- 
den rofe to move the eultomary addrefs. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that the war 
thould he profecuted with unremitting vi- 
gour, and that far from being difheartened 
at the late ill fuecefles (which he hoped 
would prove only temporary) they ougkt 
to be an incentive to carry on the conteft 
againft the common enemy with redoubled 
energy. When the relative fituation of 
the two countries was confidered, it would 
be found that Great Britain had a dee? /ed 
advantage ; her refources were numerous 
and flourifhing, and her credit perhaps 
greater than ot any former period ; for 
proof of this he had only to mention the 
circumftances of the late loans. Our war 
eftablifhments were beyond comparifon 
greater than at any former period, and at 
this moment we had at command an im- 
menfe body of land forces ready for the 
execution of any enterprife that may be 
determined on. On the other hand, the 
encmy wis diftra&ted by internal convul- 
fions, and riiking every thing on external 
exertions far beyond its ftrength, and 
which theretore neceflarily could not con- 
tinue long, without credit, and its re- 
fources at the loweft ebb. Its great en- 
gine of finance, the affignats, bears, at 
this moment, a diicount of 75 per cent. 
A nation making fuch preternatural efforts 
muft, and at no very diftant period, be 
deftroyed by thofe exe: tions. 

He was aware that fuch of their lord- 
fhips as profeffed to entertain different fen- 
timents, would exert their ingenuity in 
exhibiting a contrait to the faithtal picture 
Ke had delineated, and urge fuch a fitua- 
tion as a ground for a fpeedy pacification ; 
but fuch, in his idea (even if the enemy 
were in a fituation to treat, even if the 
peace then made could be relied on as cer- 
tain for a day) would be an improper fi- 
tuation for this country to make overtures 
ef peace to France, ‘That infolent people, 
vhinking that our late partial il fucceffes 
yad either difhcartened us, or reduced us 
ry tuch a low ebb as to oblige us to*crouch 
to them, would rife in their demands to 
tach a degree, as would not only be in- 
ainiiible, bit render us despicable in the 
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eyes of all Europe. A peace fo patched 
up, even on the belt terms France might 
allow us, would be found oniy an armed 
truce, His lordhhip then urged, that the 
continuance of the war was not (is had 
been afferted) contrary to the fentiments 
of the people at large, who were as much 
convinced as ever of the neceMity of fup- 
porting government in the war; as a 
proof of which, he obferved, that had 
their fentiments been different, they would 
have come with their united compiaints 
to the Tegiflature. He concluded by mov- 
ing the addrefs; which was feconded by 
the earl of Betborough. 

The eari of Guiitord (after noticing, 
in the moft refpe&ful terms of approba- 
tron, that part of the addrefs, which re- 
lated to the approaching royal nuptials) 
obferved, that he expected, that the fyi- 
tem of defeat, difappointment and morti- 
fication, which minilters had experienced 
ever fince the fubjeét was lalt agitated, 
would have induced them to bring for- 
ward fuch an addre{s as might be unani- 
moufly adopted; but by the prefent, he 
faw that the fame deltructive fyftem was 
to be perfevered in. He had no objection, 
to dileufs the queftion, even on the prin- 
ciples laid down by the noble earl, and he 
doubted not but he could fairly adduce in- 
ferences decidedly oppofe. The tate- 
ments which had been made refpeéting the 
relative fituation of the countries were not 
founded in fa&ts, but fuggetted to the no- 
ble earl either by ignorance or mifrepre- 
fentation. As tothe fituation of the ene- 
my, it was evident enough by its effects ; 
and as for the pompous defcription of the 
affairs of this country, it would have ap- 
plied to a piéture which he heard given a- 
bout three years ago in another houfe with 
a coluuring ef eloquence which perhaps 
was never exceeded (alluding to Mr. Pitt's 
celebrated {peech on opening the budget 
of 1792). Our fituation then, he faid, 
might have correfponded with t®e noble 
earl’s eulogium; but by the difaftrous e- 
vents which had iince been brought about 
by the mifcondist or wickednefs of mini- 
fters, he was forry to be obliged to pre- 
dit that the flattering defcription at the 
period alluded to, was the fusmeral knell of 
Britith commerce and credit. 

All this calamity was folely to be at- 
tributed to the plunging of the nation in 
a war, which was a cogtinued ferigs of 
defeat, difgrace, and difappointment ; nor 
were the objeéts aimed. at by this ruinous 
fyftem lefs unjultifiable.or impraéticar 
bic, Toattempt to impofe a goyernment 
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on France was not lefs wicked than ab- 
ferd ; the idea was now fcouted even by 
the meaneft individval in the country ; 
and as to its being more improper new to 
offer or demand a peace, when we were 
brought to the verge ot ruin, was not leds 
ridiculous. With what profpect of tuc- 
cefs could the war new be profecuted, 
when, ina tormer campaign, with every 
advantage on our fide, with our people 
united at hame in fupport ‘of the war, 
when Touion and the Weii India cole- 
nies of the enemy were in our pofi-flien, 
when the layalitts were numerous and in 
force in La Vendee, when Lyons and 
Marfeiiles were in a ftate of indurrection ; 
when, with all thefe advantages, together 
with their Flemifh and German trontier 
fortrefles being poffetied by our aliies, we 
were no* able to do any thing decilive a- 
gainit France; what more could be ex- 
pected, when the lituations ef the two 
countries were completely reverfed? He 
turned from the confequences wiih dread ; 
but when be heard it contended that fuch 
was not a dehrable fituation for peace, he 
could not avoid indulging a degree of 1i- 
dicule at fuch abfurdity. 

But granting that the prefent was not a 
proper moment for the cefation of hoitili- 
ties, yet, in that cafe, he wifhed, out of 
evil to extraét good; he woul! propole, 
that th. internal concerns of France fhould 
be clearly and openly avowed not to be 
the objeét of the war. 

He then entered into a comprehenfive 
view of the operations of the war, of the 
whole of which he exprefled his decided 
difapprobation, as refulting from the ab- 
fard and impolitic meafures of minilters. 

His lordthip then alluded to the con- 
duct of minitters, in endeavouring to have 
it imagined that ferious plots had been in 
agitation againit the conttitution, and to 
sender both houfes of parliament a vehicle 
for prociaiming fach ideas to the public ; 
but he, and the noble lords who acted 
with him, had repeatediy ailerted the futi- 
lity of fuch notions ; and the vecent ver- 
dicts of Englith juries, and the conduct 
of government in enlarging the majority 
ef thofe alledged criminals, without pro- 
fecution, had veriti.d their prediétions. 
He then moved an amendment, ihe fub- 
ftance ot which was, a promife of fipport 
to his majeity in profecution of the wa, 
in fuch a manner as may be conducive of 
a {peedy and honourable peace ; and pray- 
ing that the internal concerns of France 
may be no objtacie to fuch a pacification. 

The earls’ of Morton and Kinnoul 
{poke againft the amendment, which the 
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earl of Derby fupported. The latter dwelt 
on the circumitance of the feparate treaty . 
entered into by the Dutch, who were 
brought to fiich a fituation as that peace 
alowe could fave them; and he touched 
upon the acquifition of Coriica, which, 
fo far from being an advantage, would be 
found to be the reverie, as reqniring an 
immenfe force and expence to retain it, 
even if this could be done; but in one 
point of view it certainly was an advan- 
tage, according to the prefent fvitem of 
minifters, ,by enabling them to extend 
their patronage in the creation of a num- 
her of places for the government of that 
kingdom, which fo tar from being de- 
frayed by Corfica, the entire expence 
would fall on Britain. 

Earl Spencer contended, that a fuccefs- 
ful profecution of the war was to be look- 
ed for. Qur naval refowrces were great, 
if we called them into execution, What 
we were principally deficient in was men 5 
and it was intended to make fome extra- 
ordinary exertions to man the navy, from 
which he doubted not that every defired 
good weuld follow.—He difagreed with 
the noble earl in his opinion of Corfica: 
it was a valuanle acquifition, part cularly 
in a naval point of view ; nor did he think 
it would be expenfive to this country, 

Marquis Towniiend, lord Borring- 


don, and Jord Mulgrave {poke for the ad- 


drefs. The Jaiter endeavoured to prove, 
that it would be eafy to drive the French 
back again into their own territories ; for 
that Louis XIV had penetrated as far as 
the Rhine, and was driven back as rapid- 
ly as he had advanced. 

Eail Stanhope atlerted, that adminiftrae 
tion were puriuing the 4ame courfe of de- 
ception with which they varnithed overt 
their mifconduct at the laft fetfion, for the 
purpoie of creating an uniuit war with 
France 5 that they had trumped up con- 
ftrucu-e treafons, and attempted to take 
away the lives of foine of the he& men in 
the kingdom. How ought they to take 
fame to themflves, in having been com- 
pletely toiled in their wicked defigns by 
honett and uncorrupt juries of the coun- 
try? and now that the kingdom was pre- 
cipitated into the moft imminent danger, 
he fuppoled they mit raife an army of 
brave fans culuttes to defend it. 

Marquis Townthend faid, that the noe 
bility and gentlemen had with infinite ho- 
nour unanimoully ftepped forward, and 
railed a force iutiicient to defend the king- 
dom, without any affiftance from the no- 
ble lord’s friends and favourites, 

ba earl of Mansheld took a vary ex- 
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tenfive argument to fhew the extreme dan- 
ger of fuffering the northern boundary of 
France to be extended to the Rhine, with 
all the north wett coaft of Spain, and all 
the maritime part of Bifcay. He there- 
fore hoped the war would be purfued with 
all poflible energy, as abfolutcly neceflary 
to be continued until France was reduced 
within her ancient limits, and had fettled 
a government with which England could 
treat. © : 

Lord Lauderdale faid, that the argu- 
ments in fupport of the war were weak and 
prepofterous ; for if the French were in 
that exhaufted ftate in which they were re- 
prefented, it wis abfurd not to make o- 
vertures of peace, as they, confidering 
their weaknefs and inability, would rea 
dily liften to any propofition of a pacific 
nature. He procetded té6 remark with 
much afperity on the king of Pruffia, the 
treaty with Auftria, &c. The contede- 
racy, he faid, entered into by this coun- 
try, was a tottering one, and our money 
was given'to the king of Pruffia for the 
mof iniquitous purpole, viz. for fubdu- 
ing the unhappy Poles, and the odium 
aud expence fell to the fhare of this coun- 
try. The French at Toulon were now 
fuperiof to’our for@ in the Mediterra- 
hean 5 and to him it was aftonifhing, that 
after the example of America, minitters 
fhould be fo infatuated as to purfue fuch 
mcalures, 

Lord Grenville urged the impoflibility 
of making peace with the prefent exifting 
government of France: the ftate of anar- 
chy in which the country was involved ; 
that the very great efforts which France 
had made were impoifible to be continued ; 
and that in the end ihe muft be completely 
exhaufted; whiie, on our part, nothing 
was wanting but a-vigorous profecution 
of the war. 

The marquis of Lanflowne, made ma- 
ny obfervations on the ftare of our army 
and navy, and on the gencral itate of po- 
litics.in refpe& of France and the alhes. 
He was convinced 6f the propricty of vo- 
ting for the amendment. 

The duke-of Bedford faid, that the 
liackneyed argument, ‘ Whom can we 
treat with?” was fo often urged, that it 
became perfeétly ridiculous. He was con- 
vinced, that did England offer peace to 
France (and he faw no difgrace in the of- 
fer) fach a'-peate-as became England, it 
was the intereft of France-not to rejeét it. 

~ On the queftion for the addvefs, there 
appeared, contents 107, KON-contents 13, 
majority 94. ‘ 


. 


The fame day, in the houfe of com- 
mons, the bill for preventing clandeltine 
outlawries being read as ufual, Mr. Sheri- 
dan, after apologizing for the feeming vio- 
lation of the accuftomed forms of the 
houfe, by feeming to obtrude a different 
matter, affured the houf, it was not from 
any difpotition he felt to defer the refpeét- 
ful addrefs which was to be propoftd to 
his majefty, for his gracious fpeech from 
the throne ; but that he felt it his duty to 
maintain the rights and: privileges of his 
conftituents, who could not imagine them- 
felves in the due enjoyment of them, as 
long as the habeas corpus act remained 
fulpended. That was the great bulwark 
which protected their liberties and perfonat 
fafety ; and nothing now remaimed to 
jultity the continuation of its fufpenfion; 
fince the iffue of the late trials relieved us 
from the apprehention that any plots exift- 
ed to endanger our conftitution. He 
could not hold himfelf juftified therefore, 
were he to poftpove for a moment, what 
endeavour it was in his power to make for 
the repeal of that unjuftifiablea&t. It was 
an odious monfter, whjeh he could not 
permit to die a natural death. He ridi- 
culed the efforts made by minifters to keep 
up the bug- bear of alarm and conipiracies, 
and declared it to be his intention to move 
immediately for the repeal ef an aé, that 
itigmatized the laft feffion of parliament ; 
but he requefted that fome one of ‘his ma- 
jefty’s minifters would previoufly inform 
the houfe if it were their intention to repeal 
it themfelves, or renew it at the time of its 
expiration. 

Mr. Dundas gave it as his firm opinion, 
that nothing had oceurred fince the laft 
meeting of parliament, that had induced 
him to believe, that the a& then pafled for 
fulpending the habeas corpus ‘bill fhould 
not itill be kept in force, and even renew- 
ed, if neceflary, after the time it of courfe 
expired. 

Mr. Jekyll reprobated the «attempts 
that were made to filence the free difcuffion 
of political topics, and to prevent Eng- 
lifhmen from candidly ‘expreffing their 
feelings and opinions, by conjuring up 
among them nothing lefs than the terrors 
of a Battile. 

The folicitor-general contended, that 
there was abundant matter of proof to 
fubftantiate the charge of high treafon a- 
gainft the prifoners at the late trials; and 
that if it were not treafonable to folicit 
and open a correfpondence with the French 
convention, and attempt to call tegether a 
convention m this country that was to 
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adopt the forms and opinions of that of 
France, he was at a lofs to define what 
fonid be called high treafon. He pro- 
ceeded to animadvert rather feverely on the 
verdict given by the juries, and affured 
gentlemen, that if the jurors were as well 
acquainted as he was with the nature and 
force of the evidence, they would not have 
hefita:ed to find the prifoners guilty (Lere 
much laughter, and cry of, bear him.) 
So convinced even were the prifoners 
themfelyes that there exifted a treafonab!e 
confpiracy, that one of them (Mr. Tooke) 
conteffed, and declared upon eath, that 
he did not difbelieve the exiltence of plots, 
but that the proofs were not fufficiently 
ftrong to convikt the prifoners who were 
brought to trial. 

Mr. Brandling interrupted the folicitor- 
general, and declared he could not hear in 
filent unconcern the diforderly language of 
the learned gentleman, or his indecorous 
animadverfions on the preceedings of a 
court of juttice, and the verdict of an 
Englith jury, whole rights he thould ever 
revere. 

Here the fpeaker delivered his opinion, 
that the folicitor- general was perfectly in 
order, as nothing had fallen from him 
that was not ftriétly in reply to what was 
advanced by the gentleman whofe obferva- 
tions gave rifé to the prefent converfa- 
tion. 

Mr. Fox touched upon the affertion of 
the learned crown lawyer, that if the ju- 
ries on the late trials had been as well in- 
formed as he was of the force and con- 
vinemg evidence of the proofs that there 
exilted a confpiracy, they would not have 
failed to find the prifoners guilty. Mr. 
Fox faid he perteétly coincided in opinion 
with the juries, and he did not feel a 
greater degree of conviction from the fpeech 
of the learned gentleman this night, than 
they ieemed to be impreffed with from his 
wonderful exertions on a former occulion. 
The juries had difcharged their duty with 
integrity, and fatisfaction to the public. 
Had it been otherwife, the lives of all 
would be precarious. Not one perfon that 
was indiéted was found guilty. How then 
could the exiftence of the confpiracy be 
proved ? I donot fay the profecutors were 
fatisfied, faid Mr. Fox, but the public 
was. If there was aconfpiracy, it was 
not known. And why was it not known, 
before the country was reduced to fuch a 
fhameful and mortifying fituation ? If 
there be no neceffity, why fhould they re- 
cur to the old trick of alarm, when fo 
apany perfons whom they formerly fuf- 
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pe&ted and accufid, have been fotind in- 
nocent ? Whatever the learned gentleman 
might have fuppofed, the verdiéts had 
fureiy proved that there was no confpiracy ; 
that is, no treafonable confpiracy—and if 
there were any other, fince thofe perfons 
were acquitted, it can be fupported only 
by conjecture. Juries are not compofed 
of placemen and pentioners ; of men whe 
are promifed, or promife themfelves, peer- 
ages ; nor do they, like the committee 
who furnifhed the report, look up to party 
connexions, or indulge themielves with 
party expeétations. 1 have gone more at 
length into this argument, faid Mr. Fox, 
than [ intended, as all thofe will do whe 
feel deeply for the conftitution. Remem- 
ber, that the profecuters maintained as 
advocates men who poffeiled the authority 
of judges. Had not the charges failed, 
we might have given a date to the exiit- 
ence of our civil liberty, by trials by ana- 
logy. If it really be the intention of mi- 
nifters to continue the fufpenfion of the 
habeas corpus aét, it is plain to fee that 
there is nothing too defperatefor their am- 
bition. When the day comes, the fub- 


je&t will, I hope, be properly difcuffed : 
in the mean time I fhall give my vote for 
the repeal of the a& of laft fefions ; and I 
confider the houfe and my country greatly 


obliged to my honourable friend for his 
endeavours to obtain it. 

Mr. ferjeant Adair conceived himfelf al- 
luded to in fome of the remarks that fell 
from the laft fpeaker. He was bold to 
fay that whatever doftrines he maintained, 
were the vefult of clofé examination and 
intimate conviction ; that he fcorned to 
conceal them, but that as a lawyer anda 
man, he confidently avowed them, and 
that were he capable of aiing otherwile, 
he would deem it a difgrace to the pro- 
feffion to which he had the honour to be- 
jong. 

Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Sheridan, 
refpeQively offered many remarks by way 
of explanation, The latter gave notice, 
that to-morrow he would fubmit a motion 
to the houfe, for repealing the a&t pafied 
during the laf teflion for the fufpending 
of the habeas corpus. 

Mr. Sheridan then moved an inquiry 
into the nomination of a third fecretary of 
ftate, an office which he faid was abolifh- 
ed by an act of parliament, commonly 
called Mr. Burke's bill. He here indulg- 
ed ina ftrain of raillery on the fimplicity 
and difintereftednefs of the right hon. fe-+ 
cretary, whom he ftyled the political Al- 
cides, who, in fpite of the vigour of his 
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habit, and perfeverance of his induftry, 
confefied that he was fo overpowered by 
the preffure and variety of bulinefs he had 
to tranfa&, that his nights were without 
fleep, and his days without relaxation ; 
and that all thefe accumulated exertions 
were generoufly made without the with or 
expectation of any additional emolument. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
there was no violation ether of the letter 
or of the {pirit ot Mr. Burke’s bill. There 
was no increafe of emoluments or falary, 
and, confequently, not the fmalleit found- 
ation for the observations of the honour- 
zble gentleman. 

Mr. Dundas berged leave to fay, if he 
had enjoyed any emolument under the go- 
yernment as a fecretary of itate, he fhouid 

ave had no difficulty openly to avow it, 
He had poffeffed a very laborious and ex- 
tenfive department, and was at laft re- 
Jeafed from the labour and from the erno- 
Suments of it. He ailured the hon. gen- 
tleman he had received no falary for it. 
Lis majey had thought proper to put the 
greateft part of that buiincfs into much 
abler hands 3 and he certamly felt, that 
the public had made a great acquifition by 
the change. The nobk duke difcharged 
every part ‘of that important duty with 
honour to himfelf, as well as with the 
greateit advantage to the public; and he 
thought that the hon. gentleman who had 
formerly been fo much in the habit of 
praning that noble duke, might, on that 
eceahon, have fpoken of him in a difter- 
ent manner. 

Mr. Fox faid, he thought Mr. Burke's 
bill did not apply to this cafe. The a 
which regulated this bufinefS did honour 
to the author of it (Mr. Burke) but he 
wifhed to know whether this was to be the 
conftre&tion of that bill, that there might 
he three fecretaries of ftate, provided two 
of them only were members of the houfe 
of commons. 

The chancellor of the exchequer here 
chferved as before, that Mr. Burke's bill 
was violated neither in the letter nor the 
fpirit of it; as there was no exteniion of 
emolument or greater proportion of talary 
than formerly. 

The {peaker proceeded to read his ma- 
jefty’s fpeech, when 

"Sir Edward Knatchbull rofe to move 
the addreis, and’ was feconded by Mr. 
Canning. Both thele gentlemen went over 
the fame arguments that had been urged 
by the nobler movers in the other houle. 
The latter iniitted, that, though, in many 
inflanees, we had been unfucceisful, none 
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of the misfortunes which we had experi- 
enced during the lait campaign, were imn- 
putable to mimifters: they were fach aS 
no human prudence could forefee, and no 
human power prevent? Moft of them 
were to be imputed to the defeétion of our 
allies, and to the irrefiltible force of our 
enemies ; 2 force, of which hiftory had no 
parallel. It might be faid, that gevern- 
ment might have avoided many of the ca- 
lamiies of the war, it they had attended 
to the warnings and predi&tions which had 
been given by gentlemen on the other fide 
of the houfe. 

ft was true, that they had foretold the 
desertion of our allies, and the attonithing 
exertions of the enemy, and, untortunate- 
ly, the event had jutlified the prediétion. 
But here he wifhed toobierve, that it was 
no dificult matter to prophefy evils if the 
preh@ion proved falfe, gentlemen would 
tee! too much fatisfaction in the fuccefs of 
their country to think of the predigtion : 
if it proved true, thofe who made it would 
triumph, as they would certainly feel 
fome iatisfattion in their fuperior faga- 
city. 

When he thus candidly gave credit to 
thofe gentlemen for their predi@ions, he 
wifhed it might not be torgetien, that 
fome predictions had been made by per- 
fons who fupported the war, and which 
had been equally juftified by the event. 
That government which exited in France, 
and which had been reprefented as per- 
fe&tly ftable, had been ttated- by gentle- 
men on his fide of the houfe, to be fo 
contracted, that it could not pofsbly 
exit for any length of time. When 
Robefpierre governed France with the 
molt abfolute tway, even then his fall was 
predigted, with how much juttice the event 
has fthewn, 

When jacobinifm was at its greateft 
height; when its influence circulated 
through every part of the French govern- 
ment; when it feemed as the very fource 
of motion in all their enterprifes ; even 
then its fall was toretald in that houfe, 
and, happily for humanity, with truth. 

He withed, hewever, not to be milun- 
derftood ; he did not mean that, by the 
acceffion of the moderates to the fovereign 
power in France, the poffibility of our 
treating with them had become greater ; 
becaufe the only difference between them 
and the jacobins was, that they poffeffed 
the intentions, though they had not the 
power of the jacobins. Te hottility ot 
the moderates toward this country was 
equal te that of the jacobins: the only 
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difference was, they had not the means of 
carrying it into execution. 

But when he admitted that their ex- 
ertions were great, he withed the house to 
confxier at what an expence they hed been 
made. From the reports of Cainbon, the 
French financier, the expences of France 
{ince the commencement of the war, had 
been 303,000,000). tterling 5 and fince the 
commencement of the war with England, 
260,000,0cel. This enormous expence 
they had been enabled to fultain, by fir- 
ing all the property in the kingdom, and 
diftributing cut fusenance as a kind of 
denative to the people; and by ra! 
by the means of terror, the value of aihg 
nats; and depreffing, bv the fame means, 
the price of purchafable commodities. 

With retpe& to the prefent fyliem of 
moderation, he was far from thinking 
that it was at all propitious to the interelts 
of this country: he admitted that ihey 
did not carry on that wholefale trade in 
blood which had marked the reign of the 
jacobins : they were occupied in the more 
innocent employments of balancing ac- 
gounts, and adjutting to each man his 
thare of murder and of guilt. In order to 


form an idea of what terms of peace we 
could expe& from the French, he wifhed 
the houle to attend to the declarations 
which they had made: they had divided 


their enemies into two clafles, viz. thole 
who were the initigaiors of the war, and 
thofe wiso were compelled into the war. 

New the houfe weuld have an opportu- 
nity of judging what reliance we could 
have upon their moderation, by the terms 
which they would give to the Dutch, who 
were fuppuied to come within the Istter 
defcription. If the terms which they gave 
to the Dutch were hard, what could this 
country expect, who were {uppofed to be 
the molt determined to carry on the war, 
and whom the French, upon al] occafions, 
feemed to fpeak of with peculiar enmity. 
It had been infinuated that the French 
would accede to a peace with Holland 
upon the ground of a flatus guo; but 
could this country, with any regard 
to its honour and dignity, confent to a 
peace on juch terms? He wifhed it to be 
remembered, that we had taken under our 
protection people who, groaning unter the 
effets of French tyranny, had fied to us 
for fuccour ; would we then give them up 
to be butchered, while they were clinging 
round our knees for protestion ? 

If, then, we could even now have a 
peace with France, it muft be an infecure 
ene: it mult be a peace with all the ex- 
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pences of a war effab'iMiment. Such a 
peace, he was fure, this country would 
never affent to; and, therefore, he hoped 
he fiould divide with a very large ma- 
jority for the addrefs. Even if we were 
to have a peace with a war eftablifhment, 
could it be fuppofed that the French would 
fuffer us to keep up fuch an eitablifhment 
without afking for an explanation, whicly 
would of courfe produce diffeniions. The 
hoitility of this country had already pro- 
duced many changes for the better in 
France, and there was reafon to hope that 
a cominuence of the war would bring 
them to a fiate in which we could make 
eace with honour and f{ecurity, 

Mr. Wilberforce faid, he felt much 
concern that he «as compelled upon this 
occahon to differ.from tho, with whom 
it had heen the pride of his life to agree, 
but he was bound by a duty which he felt 
paramount to every other confhderaaion, 
He had the greateit confidence in minitters, 
but he could not anfwer to his contlitu- 
ents, nor to bis own feelings as a man, if 
he continued to fupport them af:er he 
ceafed to approve of their meafures. Tf 
there had been any thing like a pacificatory 
tendency in his majeily’s fpeech 5 if there 
had been any thing which did not preclude 
the pofibility of a peace, he fhould have 
been happy in being able to give his affent 
to it: he would at leait have tried the ex- 
periment a iittle longer. But no fuch ho 
was held out: the tpeech, and the addrefs 
moved, fpoke a language too plain te be 
miftunderuod. It was impof&ble for any 
gentleman to vote for the addrefs, who 
was not to go the Jength of faying, that 
he would set make peace till there was a 
form of government eltablithed in France, 
according wich his ideas of propriety and 
fabiility. 

The honourable gentleman who had 
jut fat down, hurried away by his owr 
eloquence, had made affertions which it 
was impoffible to maintain. He had faid, 
the fituation in which we were placed at 
prefint, was the faine as when parliament 
feparated laft feilion; or, it there were 
any difference, it was not fuch a one as 
made it necefiary for us to alter our ob- 
jects. The view he had taken of affairs 
ince parliament feparated lait fummer, 
fuggetted to him many important difger- 
ences in our fituation. In the firft place, 
the jacobin fyftem, which was fo hoftile 
to the intereft of this country, was deftroy~ 
ed; and though its principles were not fo 
effeStually eradicated as he could with, 
yet the fountain kead, from which thote 
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deteftable maxims had their fource, which 
had detolated France, and diiturbed the 
tranquillity of Europe, was, he hoped, 
effectualiy deftzoyed. In their room, a- 
nother party had affuuned the reins of 
power, which had for its profeffed batis, 
moderation. This was, at leaft, the af- 
fumption of a virtue, if they had it not, 
and fhewed what was the real opinion of 
the people of France, by a party thinking 
it neceflary, in order to maintain their in- 
tereft, to affect fuch principles. This 
‘vas an important event, which rendered 
our fituation extremely diffimilar from 
what it was at the ciofe of the laft feffion. 
But there was another, which he thought 
of equal weight, and that was, that the 
confederacy with which we had aéted was 
now in a manner diflolved. His majetty’s 
fpeech informed the houfe, that one of 
our allies, for whole defence we entered 
into the war, was now upon terms of ne- 
gociation with the French; and another 
of our allies, who had been of very little 
affittance to us lait campaign, would pro- 
bably give no more in the enfuing one.— 
This diffolution of the grand confederacy 
appeared to him a circumftance of great 
weight: while it exilted, it muft neccffa- 
rily give confidence to the royalilts and 
ali the difcontented parties in France, and 
of courfe in the fame proportion muft de- 
prefs our enemics. But even when the 
confederacy exited in its greatett force— 
when there were no lefs than forty-three 
infurreftions in the interior of France, e- 
ven then we were unable to overcome 
them ; then how could we expeét, when 
the confederacy was in a great mealure 
diffolved, and when the infurrections in 
France were nearly fupprefied, that our 
fucceffes would be greater when our means 
were lefs? He confefled he began to en- 
fertain doubts as to the expediency cf car- 
rying on the war during lait feffion; and 
the circumitance which firft ftaggered 
him, was, that during all the various re- 
yolutions in France, the army ftill con- 
tinued ftaunch; they fought with equal 
alacrity, whatever party was paramount 
in France. But when he expreffed his 
wifh that the door fhould not be fhut a- 
gainft peace, he begged it might not be 
fuppofed that he withed any itep fhould 
be taken which would in any manner tar- 
nifh the honour of England. His ob- 
jects were extremely different; he withed 
that this country fhould difplay its mag- 
uanimity by declaring itfelf not averfe to 
peace. It could not be fuppofed that 
fuch a declaration on the part of England 
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was the effect of diftrefs : her power and 
refources were tco well known to admit 
of fuch an idea ; but if the French thould 
reiet fair and honourable terms, the ef- 
tect would be, to unite und give energy 
to this kingdom in the further profecution 
of the war. 

True magnanimity confifted, not in 
perfifting even againft conviction in an o- 
pinion once taken, but in candidly ac- 
knowledging an error when difcovercd, 
He begged gentlemen to confider what 
our fituation really was, and to afk whe- 
ther they thought the intereft of the coun- 
try would be better confulted by a peace, 
or by a profecution of the war. If they 
were of the latter opinion, he would then 
afk, were there any fubftantial grounds 
upon which to expect fuccefs in the en- 
fuing campaigns ? He was forry to fay, 
the anfwer muft be in the negative— Stil 
lefs grounds were there to hope for a 
counter-revolution founded upon fuck 
principles as we fhould approve of. The 
prefent principles of France had now 
gained ftrength by duration. New gene- 
rations were coming into life with th: 
mott inveterate prejudices againft the an- 
cient government, and againft monarchy 
in general: there was, therefore, but lir- 
tle hope of the reeftablifhment even of a 
limited monarchy in France. Indeed, to 
{peak his fentiments plainly, he had ra- 
ther they would adopt a form of govern- 
ment jimilar to that eltablifhed in Ame- 
rica. Another very important point, in 
which the fate of this country was alter- 
ed, was in the ceflation of the danger in 
which we formerly were, of the propaga- 
tion of the deteftable opinions broached in 
France. The good fenfe of the pecple of 
England muit have fhewn them, that to 
reduce thofe principles to pragtice, is to 
introduce every evil which can injure civil 
fociety. 

There were mary accounts propagated 
of the dittrefs to which the French were 
reduced, and of the total derangement of 
their finances: thefe accounts he was 
much inclined to diftrult, or even if they 
were trueg he did not think fuch ttrong 
effects would enfue in our favour, as had 
been reprefented. He concluded by mo- 
ving an amendment to the addrefs, ‘ To 
afflure his majefty, that we his faithful 
commons, are determined on granting to 
his majefty liberal fapplies, in order to, 
enable his majefty to aét with vigour and 
effect, to fupport his crown and dignity, 
and for the purpofe of keeping good faith 
with his sipielhy’s allies, for which thie 
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cotintiy has ever been eminently diftin- 
guifhed, and notwithftanding the difup- 
pointments of the lait campaign, they are 
convinced from the zeal of the people, 
who are fenfible. of the advantages, they 
enjoy under, the conititution 6f ihe coun- 
try, and his majefty’s good government, 
that they may promife themielves .gom- 
plete fecurity, againtt, foreign and domettic, 
enemies. But on a full.caniideration of 
ihe events of the war, and in contiquence 
of fome tranfaétions that have lately hap- 
pened in France, and between the French 
and the States General, they think it is 
advifeable that his majetty thould order 
a negociation on fuch terms, as to his 
majelty’s wildotn and goodnels thall feem 
juft and reafonable. But if, contrary to 
the withes of his commons, that fhould 
be declined by his majetty’s enemies, they 
ave perfuaded the burdens of the war, will 
be borne with cheerfulnefs, by an affec- 
tionate and loyal people.” eae 

Mr. Duncombe, the other member for 
Yorkthire, feconded the amendment. 

Mr. Burdon faid, he had been i:clined 
to vote for the addrefs; bur the amend- 
ment propofed by the hon. gentlenien ap- 
peared to him { reafonable and fair, that 
he thould fupport it. 

Mr. Windham entered into a long in- 


vettive againit the French revolution, and 
the effets to be dreaded frum the pio- 


ragation of jacobin principles. He urged 
the neceflity of vigovoufly profecutng the 
war, in order to preférve the laws, and 
liberties, and conftitution of this country ; 
and he concluded with quoting a part 
of king Willism’s fprech on an occafion 
fimilar to the prefent-~* You have now 
an opportunity of pielerving the liberties 
of your country, and will then fupport 
‘the ancient {pit cf Engiifinen.’ 

Sir Richard Hil tpoke warmly for the 
amendment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer de- 
clared, that he 1ofe wth greater anx‘ety 
than he remembered to have experienced 
(ince he had the honour of a fest m that 
houit, finding, as he dd, a difference of 
fentiment in tome cf his hon. frien us, from 
whom he had leat! expecied it. 

His hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) had 
faid, that he would not vote for the ad- 
drels as it too; conceiving that he who 
voted for it pledged himf]f not to nego- 
ciate with a republic. For his part, be 
did not confider himtcif, though he fhould 
vote for the addrefs, pledged to that ex- 
tent; but that with the prefert govern- 
ment, if fo it met be called, in France, 


64 
it was impoffible -to ticat with any fecu- 
rity: and that they .were by no means 
in a fituation to compel us to the adoption 
of fuch a meafure, If that ,abfence of 
hope, wh:ch was held forth by his hon. 
friend, was to pervade the houte, there 
would indeed. be no chance, of . fuccels 5 
but fhould any great preffure avile fiom 
the profecutign of the war, he,. for -his 
part, knew, of no pledge created by voting 
for the, addrefS, to prevent their yieldin 
when the preflure required it., He oul 
very well luppofe the. poffibility of a re- 
public, even. m Fra:.ce, with which «rae 
tional treaty might be made ;_ but as a ques 
ttion of opinion, he would fay, that with 
the prefent sulers apy fatisfadtory or fecure 
neggciation was vey unlikely... 

he original grounds upon which the 
war was commenced, with the almoft una- 
nimous concurrence of the houfe, were, 
by his hon. friend, . allowed ta remain 
uninpaired. .His hon. triend would not, 
lie hoped, forget the importance of the 
conteit,. which -was again and again de-~ 
clargd by the houte to involve in its con- 
fequences the intetelt. and fafety of this 
country ; the intereits and fafety of Eu- 
rope; the deitiustion of abarchy, crielty, 
and impiety ; the iubverfion of our glo- 
rious conftiution, that. moft hated, bes 
caufe moft effectual barrier againft the 
unnatural and feroc ous purpoics of our 
enemies, which threatened the annihila- 
tion of all thofe valuable, focial infitue 
tions and eltablifhments that the aggrea 
gate wifdom and labour of ages had 
eve&ted, which gave fyttematic cuculation 
to atheilm, and refuted toleration to mo- 
rality and religion ; a fyfem which waged 
hofiility againit all divine ordinances, held 
upa dicadful teflon to the mind of any 
man of fentiment of virtue, and particu- 
leriy of his hon. friend, whofe habits 
were fo adverfe. His hon. friend mutt 
therefore have arrived at a great defpair 
ot the confequences, or he certainly would 
have agr ed to make a ftruggle. 

He staid, that the true pyint for the 
confideranon of the houle was, whether, 
on a comp tfon between the stk we 
run trum fubminting to France; and the 
hezards we incurred by a continuation of 
ihe war, it was advilcable to continue 
the war for another campaign, or not. 
And in order to thew the preponderance 
of the negative on that quettion, his hon. 
triend bad frid that the recent change 
had done away in part the great objece 
tion. In anfer to this, he would oblerve, 
that firce tho fall of Robefaerre; thole 
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perfons who had fucceeded to the govern. 
ment, that is to fay, to the difj pot’ lL of 
the lives, liberty, and property of the 
people of that unhappy country, exercifed 
the (ime power, but in a differene form; 
and, without at all changing the conth- 

tution, had made comparatively a more 
mitigated ufe of their power. But the 
houle would allow, thit he cid not at 
all exaggerate, when he ftated, that by 
getting rid of Robefp‘erre, ‘the French 
peopie had got into hands fuperior to 
that monfter, cnly in the fame degree that 
he was inferior to thofe he had before cut 
off, namely, Briffot and his party; and 
whoever compared them now, would find 








thet fet inva ftate no better deferving the 
naine of moc.ration than Briffot was, 


whe was himfelf condemned for having 
triven France into an act of aggredicn 
azainft this country. 

In conficdering this point, it was not 
for the houfe to enter into an enquiry 
shout names and forms: the quettion wa: 
what were the principles which direGe 
our enenvies? ‘Pheir fyftem would be 
found to be built on the rights cf man, 
hherty and equality, which in their na- 
ture are contrary to all governments, 
aud particularly ta the very cifence of the 
Biitih canftirution ; ; that ¢ hief reproach 
and contradi€tion to their government, 
which enthroned tyranny 2nd put Itberty 
in chains, while our’s was formed: for the 
preférvation of every thing valuable to 
man or focicty. Th’s accounted for their 
antipathy to our government. 

With all thofe do&trines for their creed 
conld any one beheve that they woul 
a:ree now to part with the favourite in- 
ination which they had profeiled two 






















years ag nd ever fince induleed, 
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be one of their great 5 p tives 
Could the houfe, could lis hon. friend 
e, that fuccefS was fach a correétor 
of pride and ambition, that they vw could 
not retain ther orginal 1 intention, if they 
pol ffed the means of car nrying it ino 
ef? Could it be believed thar they 
would ever agree to peace, if they did 

fee the mott urgent neceffity for it, 
or if the interval of ; afforded them 
beticr means to anal their projets ? 
Did the hou or his hon. friend expedt 
from them the return of cordial inten- 
tions, or fair cordial communication ? 
Could they imagine that from fuch per- 
fons a reciprocation of geod faith might 
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be capested, fo as to render caution on our 
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part ufelefs, and enable us to proft Sy 
retrenchment ? Would the houle, on their 
fai-h, agree to difband our armies, to con- 
fide in their friendthip, to put an end to 
the provifions of the taiterous correfpon- 
dence bill, and alien bill? He believed 
not. 

What could be hoped from a peace, 
made without motusl cordidity 2? No- 
thing hut fafpicion, feats, feaicaly, and 
perfidy 5 and ‘was tt politic for us, m or- 
der to aveid temporary difficulties, to 


make {% difhonourable and dangerous a 
conceffion, and fen 4 it down — all sts 
miichiefs to poftentty, for whof ny and 





ie being it was the duty of ox houte 
ef lly to prowde: If it was made, 
aoa long were they to hope it would 
be all 








it was broken, and war again te- 
kindled ? With how many more difiad- 
vantages would they not come agam to 
the conteft? [f eur army were to be 
ited, or our forces diminifhed, they 
would at once put an end to the machine 
which had been conftrufting for two 
years—-a time, from the nature of the 
country and government, barely fuflictent 
to matue and bring it to perfe&tion, and 
deprive the country of the benefit of it, 
jut as it was fit to be put in moton 
with certainty of effe&t. He called upon 
the houfe to compare the force aud 
ftrength of the country at this time and 
at the fame ftace of any former war, and 
it would be found, tat thouch flow in 
progre! iccumu'ation, it was moe 
quickly accomphfhed, and far more con- 
fiderable than any that have been hitherto 
known. 

fi a peac re were mM ude, this foree mut 
he difbanded—and if inypelled by the por- 

uit re their miichievous projests, the 
i rench fioald agam bring a vatt army 
it, from their vaft po- 
































i nd their newly acquired mi- 
! ts, eahly do) we fhould meet 
t! with a duninithed force, have th 
fame long and I.boricus proces to un- 


dergo in order to -colle&t it, and effe& it 
not only at ao imimoderate additional ex- 
pence, but perhaps after fome important 
or fatal firoke had been levelled at us. 
But that which rendered it ftill more 
dangerous to us was, that it would be 
as impoflible for the French to d'fband 
their army, as it would be neceffary for 
us. © What,” faid he, © fhall we facrifice 
all, juft at the time that we have got a 
ofeful force ?~—~Shall we diffolve this con- 
federacy, proclaim to the world our weak- 
nefs, and thereby folicit attack, and. in- 
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cur contempt and deteftation ? And if we 
do, and the war again begins, fhall we 
find Auttria, Spain, Italy, and the. other 
powers of Europe who now make a com- 
mon caufe with us, ready to come at our 
fummons ?” 

He wou'd foppofe, for a moment, that 
the French attacked Holland, or Auitria, 
or any other of the powers in alliance 
with us, and afk the houfe upon what 
grounds they could hope to rarfé a force 
heve for thetr defence, if they gave up 
thei: purpofe from a fuppofed inferiority ? 
He thought it peculiarly impolitic and 
dangerous to defift at a time, when, as 
he would undertake. to demonftrate, the 


refources, natural, and unnatural, of - 


France, were verging with rapid iteps 
to diffolution——ind when a fhort inte val 
of peace would only give the opportunity 
to our enemiés, by new mades of plander, 
to come againit us with frefh means. 

The danger of peace, he maintained to 
be worfe than war; and the obje&t for 
which war was: firlt undertaken, was 
attended at this hour with more impoting 
neceflity of vigorous profecution than it 
was at the very commencement; as, if 
d.fcontinued or fuipended, it would give 
the French time to breathe, and when we 
had occafion again to face them’ (which 
he was fure would not bea long time 
after) we fhouldhave to contend with 
tenfold force with Jefs fufficient means. 
He obfirved,. that it had been faid by one 
of his hon. friends, that if peace was 


made, it would lead to the ‘deitru@ion 
of the government of France.» This: he: 


thought to be at leait. coubtful—but if 
it was fo very clear as gentlemen would 
infinuate, he wifhed to know whether it 
was likely that it would efeape thofe who 
had an mrereft in it, and who, having 
the power in thefr hands, would ‘hardly 
fiffer France to fall into that quiet -ttate 
which muift lead to their own run ? 

Would they not fee that if the army 
were recalled, baving lott all talte for 
peaceful employment, i: muit be dan- 
gerous to them ?-Wou'd they fot en- 
deavour, in their own defence, to cruth 
the {mall remnant of order, juitice, and 
picty, which was left in the interior ? 
Would not thofe moderate governors em- 
ploy themfelves again in erecting a rew 
throne of terror, and inftead of being 
more harmle(s, become more furious and 
diabolical ? 

Would his hon.friend, or would even 
the right hon. gentleman oppofite (Mr. 
Fox) himéif, fay, that England was in 


that ftate under which fhe thould agree 
to a-peace, leaving the Auitrian Nether- 
lands in poffeffion of the French? In a 
few months after, Holland would. cer- 
tainly be added to that acquifition, and 
in a fhort time afterward, the {word muft 
be drawn again; and he put it to them 
to fay, whether they in their confcience 
heleved, that a rettoration of the Au- 
ttrian Netherlands would be made past 
of the terms of peace? 

The chancellor of the exchequer then 
adverted to our Weft India conquefts, 
and befought the houfe to confider, whe- 
ther they would advife an act of national 
perfidy—betray thofe who conficed in 
them, and give them up to: their mur- 
derers ; or, on the contrary, yield them 
protectionm-+ more noble canfe of war 
than ambition or honcur merely? Whe- 
ther they would give the Weit Indies up 
to the jacohins, and enable them, by the 
new mode of emancipation ‘of negroes, 
to produce fcenes im all eur iflands more 
dreadfu! than thofe which that trade had 
already produced; they would, on the 
contrary, fight it out manfully, —this would 
be the confequence of the flatms gua. - and 
yet how little probability was there that 
even thofe terms »would be granted ? 

He then adverted to, the ftate of the fi- 
nances. of France, and. thence drew, ma- 
ny flrong arguments im favour of carrying: 
on the war. He fatd it would imdced 
be very fingular, if, -becaule s nation, 
in direét conifadiGion! to hope and reatun, 
had maintained a war of two years, and 
carried it on with a wild: profafions 
which enabled them to aftonith the world 
with their mibtary achievements, that it 
was not to be determined ‘when thofe means 
would erd; he, for his part, thought it 
a fubject of :ea‘onable ‘calculation. 

They ex tted, he aid, by means as ex- 
traordinary as the events they brought a- 
bour. ‘Ther .pecuniary expences were 
beyond any thing ever knéwn ; fupport- 
ed by requifition of perfon, lite, .nd pro- 
periy; and they fublifled only by terror. 
Every thing that weakened that fyftem, 
weakened their means, and as the adop- 
tion of moderation fapped it on one fide, 
fo the perieverance in attack could not 
but pull it down on the other.—* Take 
every pait of it,” faid he, ‘one by one, 
view ther exp nditure, and then tee, whe- 
ther terror is not the inftrument by which 
they have ra:fed their extraordinary fup- 
plies, and obtained all their unexampled 
Succeffes.” 

He then ftated, from unqueftionable 
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documents of ‘the convention's own fhew- 
jog, that fince the revolution their expen- 
ditures amounied to 480 millions flerling ; 
320 millions flerling in two years was 
the price of the efforts by which fhe 
wrefted from the allies the conqueits they 
had obtained. 

But was this to be eonfidered as the 
feale of what they could expend? Did 
thefe enormous {ums arife from an in- 
creafe of revenue and from credit; or fiom 
an orderly fy {tem of finance? Not at all : 
st arofe from an unlimited paper credit ; 
and all their own accoynts concurred, in 
declaring, ‘that, :f carried any farther, it 
would be impoffible to maintain it any 
longer, much lefs to augment it, by any 
further acgiavations of the miichiefs of 
plunder and confufion, ' , 

-Previous to the introduftion of the ut- 
moft degree of teiror, aflignats were iffued 
heyord the poffibility of bearing, without 
diflolution of the whole fyitem of paper 
credit ; and while the circulating ‘ime tium 
of the whole country amounted ‘to no 
more than 90 millions in 1793, the affig- 
nats ifued amounted to'r30 millions fter- 
ling ; and at the fame time, the price of 
allthe conveniences of Iife rof.to an 
enormous height. ‘The forcible meafures 
brought forward and adopted for the tem- 
porary’ remedy of this grievance, did not 
bring into aétual circulation’ above 130 
millions,’ and thereby were reduced to 
half their nominal value; fo that the 
Lou's brought #20 livres in-affigna s, ane- 
fixth of their nominal value only. Then 
éame ifto their-aid the fyitem of terror, 
and: the: paradoxical experiment of credit 
founded on the: bafis of fear—fot from 
defolation and diftreis they exttacted fuch 
fums as could not be railed frem the ut- 
moft confidence in the molt opulent vation 
of the earth. , ot DR 

It might-appear very extraordinary, how 
they comtrived to carry into the receffs 
of every hotie'the impulfe of their éngine, 
terror. A law was made by them enaéting 
a penalty of 20 yeurs impritonment againit 
any man who refuled to teke the affignats 
at the depreciated value of sone fixth, and 
at the fame time, by an arbitrary max- 
imum, to fell their previfions at a low 
fixed price. But means fo violent could 
not be expetied to lait long, nor did it 
laft. a 

In the davs of Robefpierre, the advo- 
cates for the French had (aid, abithis was 
done by the enthufiafin of the people ; 
but it appeared afterward to be done by 
cruelty, by the revolutionary tribunal, and 


‘« 


the indefatigable a&tivity of the guillotine : 
that taken away, the affignats fell’confi- 
derably. 

One thing he would mention, on the 
authority of the French minitter of finance, 
under the title of an article of economy, 
viz. in addition to the other engines of 
tyranny, they eftablithed in every divifion 
a defcription of men, under the name of 
revolutianary committees, who were ap- 

winced to fuper:n:end the execution of this 
aw; they lived by plunder, and coft no 
lefs a dum than 26 miliions fterling. 

Since, thofe 130 millions aforementi- 
oned, inftead of diminifhing, have aug- 
mented to 260 millions fterling ; and their 
own account’ of the ftate’of thofé in 1793, 
would give fome ‘idea of’ the effect likeiy 
to be produced by 260 millions. It then 
the fyttem ‘of terror be done’ away, how 
could they fublift? A fyftem fo unnatural 
could not fubfift by natural means ; as the 
fyttem relaxed, affignats decreafed in value, 
aud were charged at an immoderate dif- 
count by the fervants of the convention 
themfelves. In two months after the death 
of Robefpierre they fell to one-half, and 
Jately to one+ fourth of their nominal value. 

In addition, he ftated, tiat the mem- 
bers in the convention, even thofe who 
were moft oppofite, concurred in declaring; 
that by ‘the. diminutioi of affignats their 
means: were leflened, and that’ they could 
only raife them by conttaéting their ex- 
ertions, and diminithing their forces. And 
it thould be recollested this was their only 
refource.—-Was it then too much to fay, 
their refources were nearlv'atanénd? 

‘Befide all this, they ‘afflumed unlimited 
power'to feize, and arbitrarily convert all 
the cattle, provifions, and produce of Ja- 
bour of ‘every defcription of people. By 
the fame mode of requifitiony they raifed 
their enormous armies ; this was the main 
pillar of their force, and accounted ‘for. 
their miraculous operations.’ Here were 
proofs that their finances could not Jaft. 

What could they poflibly refort to for 
frefh {upplies ? Could it be fuppofed that 
when: the forced loan failed at the time 
it was attempted, it can again be tried 
and fuccerd in a time much more unfa- 
vourable to it, when the fyftem of terror 
is almott diffolved ? ' 

If prefed, he faid, they muft iffue 
more affignats, and thereby add to their 
rapid depreciation; but if not prefled, 
would ule the interval of peace, to cafe 
themielves of the load, and lay up frefh 
means for war. ‘ 


' He faid, that fuppofe Holland did make 
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peace, and we had no a&ual affiitant but 
the court of Berlin, he {aw no reaton for 
thinking that in the next campaign we 
fhould not fucceed ; and if we gave the 
Auttians pecuniary aid, and they joined 
us with our augmented amy, he could 
fee no reafon why, with Spain and our 
other allies to make a diverfion, we fhould 
not accomp'ifh the important porpofe— 
a purpofe m the accomp!fhment of which, 
the happinefs, almoit the exiltence of Eu- 
repe, entirely retted. 

Mr. Fox declared, that late as the hour 
was, and exhaufted as the patience of the 
houfe muit now neceffarily be, he found 
it his duty to fay a few words on the pre- 
fent qnettion; as he could not help re- 
marking, with the fincereft regret, that 
adminittration were now urging the fame 
arguments by which, in the courfe of lait 
feffion, they had {fo fataliy mifled the 
hovfe ; and though public experience had 
convinced them of the fallacy of all their 
reafonings, yet they continued to repeat 
them with as much confidence 2s if they 
were borne out by the ftrongeit facts in 
their favour. 

He would only afk the right hon. gen- 
tleman, whee could be the impropriety of 
attempting the iffue of a negociation, and 
founding a pacification upon it? Had not 
Denmark, Sweden, the Swifs Cantons, 
and the United States of America, pre- 
ferved peace with France; and had they 
nt been es effeftually faved from the 
contaminat’on of French principles, as we 
could be by the moft bloody and vindic- 
tive war? An hon. gentleman had talked 
of the fuccefles of the French in very con- 
femptuous terms, faying, that they had 
only taken a few walled towns, whereas, 
in truth, they had made conquefts une- 
quailed im the hiltory of modern Europe ; 
having overrun, in one campaign, the 
whole cf the Auftrian Netherlands, all 
Germany on the lett fide of the Rhine, 
and the fineft provinces in the Spanith 
monarchy. 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to argue on 
the abfurdity of any further continuation 
of the war. 

Our acquifition of Corfica, he faid, 
although mentioned in the {peech, had 
not been once noticed in the debate. The 
mode in which we had made the acquifi- 
tion was curious. If it was valuable to 
the enemy or important to us, we might 
fairly take poffeflion of it by right of 
gonquelt, as we had done of the Welt 


Tndia iflands ; but we had not done fo, 
We had done it in a way that illuftrated 
the doctrine in Dr. Prices fermon, ren- 
dered fo confpicuous by the notice taken 
of it in the Reflections on the French Re- 
volution, a book of fuch excellence that 
a rigst hon. gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
had iecomimended reading it over aguin, 
having probably done fo himfelr, as he 
had chang d his firft opinion of it. His 
mua'city was oice king of North Americas 
he was now kiog of Corficamtin North 
America-he had been cafbiered, in Cor- 
fica he had been eleé?eu—{0 that the doe 
trine of electing kings, and cathieving 
them for mifconduét, was not matter of 
dangerous theory, but of ap; roved praSice. 
Sir Gilbert Flliot convened the primary 
allembiies of Coriica, they chote delegates, 
who met with various cther perfons, and 
all had voices that cme, fo that the elec- 
tion, by his own acccunt, was fomething 
very like univerfal fuffrage. Burt this was 
not al!—his majetty had previoufly deter- 
mined not to withhold from the inha- 
bitants of Corfica the protestion which 
they fought for in their {piited efforts to 
deliver themfelves from the yoke of France; 
and thus was made by his miniflers to 
avow acting upon the famous decree of 
the French convention, holding out pro- 
teétion to the inhabitants of a!l countries 
who thould make efforis to deliver them- 
feives from the yoke of the government 
under which they lived—a decree which 
the mere circumitance of the convention 
having paffed, without having ever acted 
upon it, was two years ago held forth as 
a fufiicient caufe of war with France. On 
the propriety of his maielty’s accepting the 
crown of Corfica, without conluiting pare 
liament, he fhould fay nothing at prefent ; 
bat he had much doubt of its uliumately 
conducing much to the horour of this 
county, or contiibuting to the reltoration 
of peace. 

Mr Dundas faid a few words in an- 
fwer to what had failen from Mr. Fox, 
relative to the Weit India expedition, and 
the conduct of Jord Chatham. 

Mr. Sheridan replied ; and after a few 
words from Mir. Joliffe and Mr. Brandlyn, 
the queition being loutlly called tor, the 
houfe divided, wien there appeared, 

Forthe amendm nt - = 73 
Againit it - - 246 

The original motion was thei put and 
carried, 

[ To be continued. j 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


The London Gazette, January 6. 


Horfe Guards, January 6 
TY difpatches received “i general 
Walmoden and licutenant-general Har 

court, dated Arnheim, Dec. 19, 17945 
*t appears, that on the 27th the en-my, 
multing ef about 16,0c0 men, mate a 
succefstul attack on the Bommel Waert, 
and the Fort St. Andre, tram which the 
Dutch forces were obliged to re'reat to the 
fines between Gorcum and Cuylenberg, 
which they now occupy; and that the 
evemy on the fame evening croffed the 
Vaal, and took pofiten at Vhuil, 
Wetlerea and Wartenbe: 

Adimiralty-office, January 7. A letter 

vas this Ne received from capt ain New- 
mR’, of his miaijelty’s thip the Orp sheus, 
to Mi. Stephens, fecretary of the admi- 
ratty, dated in Madras road, the 25th of 
¥ 1794, of which the fo.lowing is an 
extract : 

On the sth of May, captain Ofborne, 
ef the Centuricn, made the fignal for a 
fal, and c2ptain Pakes sham, of the Refiit- 
ance, tor iccing two; Round Iiland bear- 
ing fouth-wett by weit, fix or feven leagues. 
Jd lay-to till the ftrang: fails ran down fo 
near to us that we'could Jay ap for them ; 
J then nade the fignal to chace: at forty- 
Ave minutes palteleven, EF got near enough 
to fire a thot at the fhip; at fifty-five mi- 
putes pait « ‘leven [ brought him to action, 
and by 2 litile after twelve £ got clofe upon 
his ttarboard quarter, where we kept, til 
five minutes palt one, fo very clofe, that 
at times I cxpedted to be on board 5 and 
at that time the enemy ftruck, the Cen- 
furion and Refiftance about three miles 
aitern, under a great prefs of fai], coming 
wy She proves to be a French frigate, 
called La Dugnaytrouin, of thirty-four 
guns, and formerly > Princes Reyal 












_ 





Eait Indiaman, fitted out at the ifle of 


France, with twenty-lix eigateen-pound- 
ers, two nine-pounders, and fix four- 
pounders, having four hundred and three 
amenon board. TI cann es {ay too much in 
praife of the feady, cool, and brave con- 
dust ot the officers, feamer, and marines 
of his maivity’s thip Or pheus. Our lots 


is very incouliderable, confisering .the fa- 





pertor force of the enemy: Mr. Sing 
midihipman, killed; Mr. Staines, mate, 
badiy wounded in his left hand; and eight 
feamen flightly. The encmy’s lofs was 
twenty-one killed and fixty wounded, 


I muit beg leave to recommend to their 
‘Ufhips notice heutenants Broughton and 
Goate, alfo Mr. Staines, who command. 
ed the guns in the abfence of lieutenant 
Hodgfisin, who was unfortunately on 
bead the Danith fhip, with one mate, 
ene midfhipman, and twenty feamen. At 
the tyne the fhip firack we were about two 
leagues from the paflage between Flat 
Viand and Coin au Mire, and one league 
from the fhore ; the other fail, a finall 
brig, made her eicape through the chan- 
nel, and vot fafe into Port Louis. 

Fi din the bow{prit fhot through and 
through, and three of the knees of the head 
intirely cut away, the diftreffe d ttate of the 
Dugnaytrouin, from ficknefs and want of 
watir, obliged me to Sec the frit port ; 
and on ihe 16th of May, I anchored with 
his majetty’s fhips at Mahe, one of the 
Secheile iiands. Finding the French had 
tormed a fettlement, and no refrethments 
ta be procured, E fummoned the place ta 
furvender, and fent licutenant Goate, with 
lieutenant Matthews, and a party of ma- 
rines, and took poffefion of it the next 
day for his Britannic majeity. Not think- 
ing it of jutheient confequence to leave 
any force, I quitted the place, having 
taken the mpenee flag and all the mili- 
tary and naval ttores, aifo the brig Le 
Olivere, leaving the impleme nts of acri- 
culture, for buidi ing houfes, &c. for the 
ule of the poor inhabitants. 

From the very fickly tiate of many of 
the French prifoners, and almoit a cer. 
tainty of their dying if embarked to pro- 
ceed to Madras, 1 was induced, from 
motives of humanity, to leave behind fe- 
veral officers and men, having written io 


lor 








Mr. Maiartie, governor of the il of 


Franc’, to requeit he would relcafe the 
fame number of our prifoners, and of the 
{ame rank as thole that I had left at Mahe ; 
about 140 move delerted and got into the 
woods. The 28:h, I made the Refitt- 
ance’s fiznal to chace, and the brought m 
the Deux Andres, from Metambique, 
loaded with 408 flaves. The 1ft of June, 
I failed with hus maietty’s thips and prizes, 
and on the 18th anchored at Madras. 

A London Gazette Extraordinary, pub- 
lithed January 16, announced the arrival 
of difpatches from general Walmoden and 
lieutenant- -general Harcourt, communi- 
cating the particulars of the military ope- 
rations in Holland from Dec, 30 to Jan, 
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$, which are detailed in the following re- 
ports and letter: 


Cony of a Report from Major General 
David Dundas to General Count Wal- 
moden, dated Tuyi, Dec. 31. 


Agreeable to orders I received on the 
e7th, about ten in the morning I com- 
municated with general Wurmb, aod all 
the troops were pucin motion immediately, 
viz. four battalions and four fquadrons of 
Heffans, under general 4Wurmb;_ ten 
Britith battalions, La Chatre’s Emizres, 
fix tquadrons Britihh light cavalry, and 
x50 huffars of Rohan, divided in brigades, 
under maior general fir Robert Lawrie, 
major-general lord Cathcart, mator-gene- 
ral Gordon, aad lieutenant-colonel Mac 
Kenzi Ic. 

Ac Geldermalfen, lord Cathcart, with 
four battalions and Rohan’s huffars, {truck 
off from the Britifh column to march upon 








Rumpt and Haalden, fo as to get behind 
Tuyl. The ret of the Britihh column 


proceeded by Metteren; and exadily at 
day-licht meeting the Heffian column near 
Waardendourg, attacked the enemy in 
their pot of Puy, with fuch refolution 
and gallantry of the troops, that it was 
very foon carried, notwithitanding its na- 
tural itrength, the abbatis that were made, 
the batteries of the town of Bo:nmel, 
which flanked the approach, and the con- 
fiderable number of men who defended it, 
who were driven acrofs the river (every 
where paflable on the ice) with lois of 
men and cannon. 

[ incloie the return of 
wounded of the Britith. 


the killed and 


Return of the killed and wounded. 

Total.  ficld cfficer, 5 rank and file, 
killed; x officer, : drummer, 18 tank 
and file, wounded 5 1 ierjeant, miffing. 
Names of the Officers killed and wounded. 

Brevet major Murray, 
Killed ; 
ed. 


78th regiment, 
lieutenant Lind{ay, ditto ; wound- 


Copy of a Report fent by Major-general 

David Dundas, dated Buren, Jan. 6 

Sir, 

I have hitherto been unable to acquaint 
you, that about two in the afternoon of 
the 4th, the enemy attacked our poit at 
Metcren, about a mile in front, where half 
of the 73d regiment, with a picquet of 
eighty cavairy, and two curricle guns, 
ere pe 1c NUMber and difpoition 
to turiound the pelt foon made it neceffary 
to fall back on the other part of the regi- 
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ment, which was fupported with two 
howitze In this movement they were 
hard preffed hy a large body of the enemy's 
haffars, that gallopped along the road 
with great vivacity. The troops havin: 
beforehand been in an alert firuation, th 
village of Geldermalfen was toon covered 
by the qz2d and 78th; the 33d took is 
piece in the line of defence, and the other 
troops were in referve on the oppohte dyke 
of the Linguen, the river being com- 
pletely frozen, and paffable every wher 
T he enemy: fill perievering in their at- 
tack, advanced on the village both im 
front and in flank; but after a a great deal 
of mufquetry firing for above an hour, 
were every where repulfed by the flead:- 
nels of the trvops, and retired per 
Metteren, through woody and encloiid 
ground. 

Every pra'fe is due to the infantry that | 
was engaved, and by the particular firm 
and cool behav -our of the advanced com- 
panies af the 78th, the progrefs of the ene~ 
my’s cavalry was firft checked. 

I have the honour to enclote a lit of the 
kilied and wounded on this occalion, an@ 
remain, fir, &c. 

(Signed) Davin Dunpas. 
Lieutenaut-general Harcourt. 


rs. 


Total of the killed, wounded, and mifing,. 
of the troops under the command of 
major-general Dundas, at Geldermal - 
fen, the sth of January 1795. 

3 rank and file, 1 hore, kilied; 3 ge- 
neral officer, 2 captains, x fubaltern, $4 
rank and hile, 1 horte, wounded ; 5 fer 
jeant, 6 rank and fily, g horf.s, mifling. 


Officers wounded. 

Major-general fir R. Lawrie. 

33d foot. Captain W. Eliot. 

42d ioot. Lieutenant Colin Lamont. 

78th foot. Captain Duncan Munro. 
Extra& of a Letter fron, the Honourable 
Lieutenant General Harco urt, to his 
Royal Highneds the Duke of Yak, 
dated Head- quaters, Doora, Jan. 10. 


I lofe no time in acquainting your royal 
highnets that the enemy this ‘lav, he: wing 
crofled the Waal in confiderable force, at 
tacked our line at feveral points of it: one 
column pafled at Pannerden, and was im- 
mediately repulfed; another palled near 
Gent, and, after maintaining incif for 2 
fhort time, was likewiie checked 5 a third, 
paffed near Nimeguen, and, in conjun Sica 
with two or three columns who crofled 
between ‘Thiel and Fedewaart, attacked 
the whole of our line on that Ade, ‘They 
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forced the Auftrians to abandon Heufden, 
and retveat acrofs the Leck, and obliged 
the Hanoverians, with general Coats’ bri- 
gade, and fome Auftnans, to fall back 
upon Lent, which upon the arrival, they 
found occupicd by the enemy, and, in 
confequence, retreated acrofs the Lingen, 
where they maintained their ground be- 
hind that river near Elft; which pofition 
they ftill occupied at the clofe of the day. 

Lieutenant-general Abercromby, who 
was marching upon Echieid to diflodge 
the enemy from that poit, upon their 
making thefe attacks upon his left and 
rear, immediately halted, and finding both 
the Hanoverians and Auitrians forced on 
the flanks and rear, retreated acrofs the 
Leck, and now occupies the heights near 
Rhenen. 

I have the honour to inclofe the reports 
which I have received from gencrals David 
Dundas and lord Cathcart, of the affair on 
the 8th, together with the return of the 
killed and wounded. 


Sir, ; 

I have the honour to acquaint you that, 
in confequence of a dire&tion from licute- 
nant-general Abercromby ; and as a part 
of the general intended forward movement 
indicated to me, I ordered the 27th and 
14th regiments to march from Aulenberg 
early in the morning of the Sth, and en- 
ceavour to repoffets Thiel, which was 
then in the hands of the enemy. 

On the arrival of thefe two regiments at 
‘Bueren, lieutenant-colonel Buller found 
all our advanced pofts fallen back, and the 
enemy in a contiderable body marching on 
io Bueren. He immediately took poffef- 
fron of the town and cattle, and waited the 
arrival of the head of the troops under my 
command, who had repafled the Rhine, 
and were on their march to arrive at the 
rendezvous of Bueren. Our out potts, 
which were on the road to Geldermalfen, 
were neceffarily fupported, and maijor- 
general lord Cathcart, with the 14th, z7th, 
and 2$th regiments, after an attack of 
feveral hours, drove the enemy oppofed to 
tim (800 infantry, two fquadrons, and 
4 piece of cannon) beyond the village of 
Geldermaifen, and there took the piece of 
cannon. For the particulars I beg leave 
to refer to lord Cathcart’s report, to whofe 
able condu&, and to the fteadineis and 
gallantry of the troops, fo conipicuous on 
this occafion, we are much indebted. Our 
Jofs has been confiderable, a lift of which 
I inclofe. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) D.Dunpas, M. Gen. 





The hon, lieutenant-gen, Harcowt, &c. 
9 
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Sir, Bueren, Jan. 9. 

ON receiving your commands to recon- 
noitre the enemy, by whom the picquets 
toward Geldermalfen had been driven in, 
and to replace a poft oppofite to that place, 
I took a detachment of thirty hulans, with 
the light companies, and a detachment ct 
the 27th regiment, and advanced on the 
dyke: the hulans charged the advanced 
guard of the enemy, and purfued them to 
Buremalfen, where they killed fome men, 
and from whence they alfo brought back 
priioners, under cover of the infantry 
which flanked the road. Finding that the 
enemy at that time near me did not a- 
mount to more than 800 men, with fome 
huflars, and one pizce of cannon, I de- 
termined immediately to diflodge him, 
and accordingly brought up the remain- 
der of the 27th regiment, the 14th regi- 
ment, and two fiekl pieces. The 14th 
regiment formed on the ice on the left of 
the dyke, and the 27th acrofs the inclo- 
fures on the right, fupported by the pic- 
quets, by the detachment of hulans, and 
afterward by a {quadron of light dra- 
goons. The field pieces were on the 
dyke, and were with great gallantry and 
judgment proteéted from the enemy's ti- 
railleurs by lieutenant Elrington of the 
t4th, who advanced before them with the 
grenadiers of that regiment. The troops 
marched in this order as expeditioufly as 

fible, driving the enemy before them. 

y the time they arrived at Buremalfen 
the enemy had paffed the river, and were 
collected at Eldermalfen, from whence 
they kept an inceffant fire ef mufqueug 
and grape fhot. 

The British line advanced without any 
halt, and the 27th regiment, gradually 
changing its direétion to the left, as it 
approached the mill, at once charged the 
village actofs the ice heyend the burned 
bridge, and {tized the cannon, while the 
14th regiment entered it on the right. 
The enemy retired with great precipita- 
tion, but foon returned in much greater 
numbers, and, notwithftanding the fire 
of the field pieces from the oppofite thore, 
made repeated attacks upon the village 
which the regiments were pofted. The 
ficady countenance of the troops in the 
village, however, reduced thele attacks 
to a diftant fring. The gun taken, which 
was a very fine long brais eight pounder, 
French, was funk 1m the river by the ice 
breaking under it. On the arrival of the 
28th, that regiment immediately formed 
oneach fide of the windmill, with their 
field pieces, and the regiments in the vil- 
lage were ordercd to repals the Linger,’ 
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Wounded. 
Lieutenant-colonels Buller, (fince dead) 
Gillan, 27th regiment ; lieutenant-co- 
lonel Hope, 14th ditto; brigadier major 
Wilfon, 27th ditto ; lieutenant Raitt, gad 
ditto. 


and form behind the dyke; this move- 
ment was executed with the greateft regu- 
larity, and they paffed through the inter- 
val of the 28th in good order, and with- 
out leaving a man, though followed to 
the end of the bridge by great numbers. 
The 28th could not be piaced fo as to co- 
ver this paflage effe€tnally, without being 
expofed to a heavy fire, which they pre- 
fented themfelves to, and returned ia the 
mott foldier-like manner. Their fire, and 
that of their guns, again cleared the vil- 
lage, and about fun fet all firing ceafed, 
and the brigade remained in the pofition 
until eleven o'clock; when I received our 
orders to march. 

Thefe regiments have all been diftin- 
guifhed for their gallant fervices, one of 
them on very recent occafions; but I ima- 
gine they never can have fhown more 
cheerfulnefs, more difcipline, or better 
behaviour, than on this affair. I am 
forry to add, our lofs has been confidera- 
ble.-—-No officer flightly wounded quiited 
his poft ; but I join with every officer and 
foldier in lamenting the fevere wounds 
which lieutenant-colonel Buller and lieu- 
tenant-colonel Alexander Hope have re- 
ceived. I am particularly indebted to 
thefe officers, as well as to colonels Gill- 
man,and Paget, for the manner in which 
the direftions given to them were execu- 
ted; and I have to acknowle {ge the moft 
aétive affiltance given to me by my aid- 
de-camp, captain Kirkman and the o- 
ther officers attached to me. 

I add g return of the killed, wounded; 
and mifling, and have the honour to be, 
‘with the greatett refpe&, &c. 


(Signed) Catucart, M. G: 
To major gen. D. Dundas. 


Total of killed, wounded, and: miffing, 
of the troops under the command of 
major general lord Cathcart, on the 
8th of January: 


2 lieutenants, 1 enfign, 21 rank and 
file, killed ; 3 licitenant-colonels, 1. ma- 
jor, ¥ captain, 4 lteutenant, 3 ferjeants, 
ais rank and file, wounded ;.7 rank and 
file, mifling , 3 horfes kiiled. 


Geo. Don, Dep: Adj. Gen. 


Names of officers killed and wounded: 


: Killed. 

Lieutenant O*Connor; and lieutenant 
Norbury, and enfign Keily, 27th regi- 
ment, 
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The Lon'on Gavette Extraordinary, 
Sunday, January 18. 


Horfe Guards, Jan. 18, 1795. By2 
letter from liewtenant-everai Harcourts 
to his royal highnefs the dise of York, 
dated head quarters, Doorn, January 13, 
which has been communicated by his royal 
highnefs to Mi. ficretary Dundas, it ap- 
pears, that a thaw had fet in on the Sune 
day preceding; and fo late as Monday 
evening afforded reafonable grotinds to 
hope, that in a few hours the paflage of the 
Rhine would become fufficienily d ficult 
to enable the army to maintain its pofi- 
tion; but that untortunately the froft had 
again fetus ned with great feverity, and th.t 
peparations were making tn confequence 
for putting the army in motion, with a 
view of croffing the Yffcl. 





The London Gazette Extraordinary. 


Horfe Guards, Jan. 19. 


Dispatcues, of which the following 
is an extract and copy, have heen received 
from geveral count Walmoden and fieu- 
tenant-general Harcourt, by his royal 
highnets the duke of York, and tranfinitted 
by his royal highnefs to the right hon. 
Henry Dundas, one of his majeity’s prin- 
cipal fecretaries-of ftate. 


Extraé&t of a letter ftom general Wal- 
moden to his royal highnefs the duke 
of York, dated Voorthuifen, Jans 
16, 

Since my laft difpatch the enemy have 
made feveral movements, indicating a de- 
fign of a general attack on our potts, ren- 
dered more eafy by the unfortunate lofs of 
Heufden, ; 

On the t4th inftant, they attacked all 
the points of our line, from Arnheim to 
Amerongeh. The moft ferions attempt 
appears to have been diregted againtt Rhe- 
nen, on which the advanced potts had fala 
Jen back from the other fide of the rivers 
Thefe pofts were, however, immediately 
recovéred and preferved by the brave and 
—_ conduét of thé Britifh guards, and 
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of Salm’s infantry ; of the former, in par- 
ticuiar, I cannot exprefs myfelf :n terms 
of fafficient com rendation : each of thefe 
corps had two officers flightly wounded. 

The intentions of the enemy againtt our 
pofition between Cuylenberg and Rhenen 
Being now manifeft, the right wing of the 
army effeéted its retreat on the night of the 
34th to Amerstfort and its environs ; the 
remainder of our pofition, including the 
Grep, is ftill occupied by general Ham- 
merttein, who will remain there till to- 
morrow, or the day after if poffible. This 
day we fhall march to Appeidoren,. where 
the army will reft one day, and on the foi- 
Ipwing we fhall crofs the Yffel. 


Head-quarters, Voorthuifen, 

Sir, January 16. 

I have the honour to inform your royal 
highnefs, that on the 14th the enemy at- 
tacked ail our out-pofts between the Leck 
and the Waal in force. They were, how- 
éver, repulied on every point, efpecially 
by the picquets oppofite Rhenen, upon 
which they «.dvanced in very fuperior num- 
bers. The conduét of the guards and 
other corps, whole picquets were engaged, 
was as fteady as it was fpirited ; and Tam 
happy to add their lofs was trifling. Co- 
fonel Leflie and captain Wheatly were 
flightly wounded, and about 20 men 


HISTORICAL 


JANUARY 1. 
YFiterday, at 12 o'clock, the powder- 
mills at Dartford, blew up, belonging 
to meff. Payne and Andrews. The explo- 
fion fhook moft of the houfes in that town. 
January 6. 

This day, the letters by the Sugar Cane 
were received at the India Houle. This 
fhip left Madras, July 27, amd brings the 
following advices: captain Doveton, with 
the two hoftage princes, fet off from Ma- 
dras, on the 27th of February, and ar- 
rived in Tippoo's camp at Devanelle, on 
the 29th of March, with a falute of a1 
guns. The next day he had an audience 
with Tippoo, who made ufe of the ttrongeft 
expreffions of friéndhhip for the Englih 
government ; and while captain Doveton 
remained in his camp, he received every 
mark of attention and refpeét ; and when 
he left Devanelle, a perfon of very high 
confeqtience accompanied him back to 
Madras. : 

Captzin Doveton has given the follows 
‘ing account of the reception of the young 
pirnces by their father; on their arrival 
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wounded and miffing ; none killed. he 
potts of Eck and Maurik, in front of A- 
merongen, were afterward drawn in, but 
without lofs. The enemy I'kewife made 
a flight attack toward Arnheim, but with- 
out further effeét than obliging the poit of 
Elden to fall back nearer the river. 

In confequence of the arrangements 
which were taken, the army began their 
march on the night of the rath, and have 
continued it without the lea(t interruption 
from the enemy. 

We have fucceeded in getting off the 
fick, all but about 300, whofe ca/es will 
not admit of removal, and with whom I 
have icft proper officers and attendants, 
with recormmendatory letters to the French 
general, and a fufficient fum of money to 
fupply their wants at present. The wound- 
ed officers have all been got off, and, I 
truit, a very finall proportion of ftores and 
ammunition wi'l be left. 

I have the honour to be, with the great- 
eft refpe&, &. Wn. Harcourt. 


P.S. As the meflenger goes through 
Holland, and I do not know how far He 
may do it with fafety, in a public charac- 
ter, I have judged it neceffary that he 
fhould take only fich letters as he can put 
in his pocket, and have therefore deferred 
fending the army letters. 


CHRONICLE. 


at the camp, with their numerous fuite, 
accompanied by captain Doveon, they 
proceeded on their vilit to the fultan, who 
received them in a very fuperb pavilion, 
inclofed within a wall of a very extraordi- 
nary extent. He was feated at one extre- 
mity, and on each fide, at fuitable dif- 
tances, were placed, according to their 
feveral ranks, about forty or fifty of his 
principal attendants. 

On their entrance into the pavilion, 
the young princes fprung forward to the 
throne where their royal father fat, and 
proftrated themfelves before it. And here 
the etiquette of Afiatic courts put nature 
corapletely to flight ; for the father, inftead 
of advancing to embrace his darling chil- 
dren, contented himfelf with coldly plac- 
ing a hand on the neck of each; and en 
the inftant the princes arofe, and refpeét- 
fully retired. It is a remarkable fat, 
that not a fyllable was exchanged at this 
extraordinary interview, 

Captain Doveton was next prefented, 
and placed on the right hand of the fover 
reign, who converfed with him on Eure- 
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n topics for more than an hour and 4 
Frit He was afterward regaled with 
betel, cloves, and a variety of Afiatic 
dainties, on a fervice of gold plate. 

- The fultan, during the interview, did 
not rife from his feat, which was a fquare 
cufhion, covered with crimfon velvet, 
flightly embroidered with gold. On his 
fide was placed a fword, and fome papers, 
and on them a gold fnuff box, apparently 
of Evropean manufacture. 

Tippoo has a very majettic deportment, 

and is of the middle ttature, with a counte- 
nance very expreffive. His eye particu- 
larly animated and fcrutinizing, his nofe 
large, with oblique dilated nottrils ; his 
mouth fmall, with thick lips, and an emi- 
nence toward the centre of the upper lip, 
which projects, but is by no means un- 
handiome. 
: JANUARY 12. 
’ "Phis day, Mr. Martin, imprifoned on 
a charge of high treafon, was taken from 
the Tower, to Mr. juitice Lawrence's 
houfe, in Bedford-{quare, and there dif- 
charged from his imprifonment, but was 
thence efcorted to his former lodging in 
the King’s-bench. 

Plymouth, Jan. 11. 9 This merning 
arrived the Boyne of ninty-eight guns, 
rear admiral fir John Jervis, from Guada- 
loupe, whence the failed about feven weel:s 
ago, afingle fhip. She was relieved by 
the Majettic, of feventy-four guns, rear 
admiral Caldwell, a few days before, 
which fhip arrived there in company with 
the Theteus and Bellona, of feventy-four 
guns each. 

General fir Charles Grey, came home 
paflenger in the Boyne, and Janded here 
this afternoon. 

JANUARY 33. 

Yefterday, a proclamation was iffued, 
for a gene:al fait in Engiand, on Wed- 
neiday February 253; and, in Scotland, 
on Thurfday February 26. 

Portfmouth, Jan. 13. In purfuance 
of the fentence of a court martiai held on 
board his majelty’s thip Stately, the hon. 
admiral Cornwailis, prefident, the tollow- 
ing men were this day executed on board 
the Culloden, for being the principals 
concerned in the mutiny on board that 
fhip, viz. Francis Watts, Corneljus Sul- 
livan, Jeremiah Curtain, John Johnfon, 
and Joieph Collins. Three were hung 
on the ttarboard, and two on the latboard 
foreyard arm. All the chaplains of the 
ficet had orders to attend them. They 
behaved very penitently, and admitted the 
juitnefs of their fentence ; exhorting all 


the fhip’s company to take warning by 
their unhappy end, and never more to 
concerned in mutiny or difobedience te 
their fuperior officers. David Hyman, 
Samuel Trigge, and James Morrtith, who 
were condemned with the others, yelter- 
day received his majefty’s pardon, and 
were put on board three different thips. 
JANUARY 20. 

Yefterday, at twelve o'clock, two vef- 
fels \ying in a tier juft below London- 
bridge, broke from their moorings, and 
the tide running up, they drove againf 
the bridge, when one ftuck faft on the 
ftarlings, and the other making dively 
to the centre arch, carried away all her 
three matts againft the top of the bridges 
bent the lamp iron, broke two of the 
lamps, and paffed through with a horrid 
crafh. The crew took to their boat before 
the got to the bridge ; fhe then drove with 
the tide through Blackfriars-bridge above 
Somerfet-houfle, where fhe went on fhore, 
and now lies a complete wreck. The 
other veflel was got off the ftarlings at the 
turn of the tide, with little damage. 


January 21. 

At a meeting of the fociety of the 
friends of the people, heid at Free Ma- 
fon’s tavern on Saturday laft, it was de~ 
termined, in confequence of the danger 
of the country, to dulpend, for the pre- 
fent, all proceedings on the fubjeét of 
p:wiiamentary reform. 


January 22. 

On Wednetday, the lord mayor held a 
court of common-council, at which were 
pref-nt the recorder, 16 aldermen, the 
theriffs, “and 200 commoners. Mr. al- 
deyman Newman opened the bufinefs for 
which the court was called, and moved, 
‘ That this court do prefent a‘dutiful and 
loyal addrefs to the throne, expreflive of 
its firm and fteady attachment to his mae 
jetty and family, and of its veneration fort 
and anxious folicitude to preferve our exe 
cellent conttitution, as eftablithed at the 
glorious revolution; and molt humbly 
and earnettly to befeech his majefty to em- 
ploy every means he in his wifdam fhall 
judge expedient, and confiftent with the 
honour and dignity of the ftate, ‘to terminate 
the prefent moft deftruétive and calamitous 
war, that the bleffings of peace may be 
rettored to the country, which this court 
is perfuaded is elfential to its trade, come 
merce, and profperity. 

_ Mr. deputy Brewer feconded the mo- 
tion. 


*~ deputy Birch moved an amends 
‘ . 
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ment, by leaving out all the words after 
the words ‘ glorious revolution,” and tub- 
ftituting the following,» viz. ‘and to 
maintain it againft all fuch attempts as 
have lately been made to fybvert it, and 
to exprefs our juft confidence, grounded 
on his majefty’s uniform and benevolent 
concern tor the interetts of his people, 
that his ma‘etty will employ {ach means 
as fhall be moft proper to defend this 
country again its foreign and domettic 
enemies, and to reftore to us the bleffings 
of peace, whenever jt can be done con- 
fiRently with the honour and dignity of 
the ftate.” 

Long debates enfued, which motion 
fhould be adopted, when at length the 
deputy carried his amendment on a divi- 
fion, 143 againft 47. A committee was 
then appointed to draw up an addrefs, 
which being dene, after fome few objec- 
tions being made, was agreed to, and the 
theriffs were defired to wait on his maijef- 
ty to know when the court may attend 
him therewith. ; 

Plymouth, Jan. 20. A king’s mef- 
fenger arrived: this morning, at five o’- 
clock, to admirai tir Kichard King, with 
orders to lay an embargo on the feven 
Dutch men of war in the found, and alfo 
on about 60 fail of merehantmen, includ- 
ing five Eaft Indiamen, worth altogether 
about two mill.ons and a half tterling. 
Our men of war in the found are moored 
off the Dutch, men of war, to prevent 
them from failing. 

{An embargo is alfo Isid on all the 
Dutch thipwing in the ports and harbours 
of Grest Britain and freland ; and our 
fhips of war have received orders to bring 
in all Dutch veffels they may fall in with 
in any latitudes. ] 

JANUARY 23. 
he moft dreadful fire that ever hap- 
ned in Liverpool was on Sunday morn- 
ing. At five o'clock the Exchange was 
difcovered to be on fire, the infide of 
which was entirely dettroyed in lefs than 
two hours.” With the greateit difficulty 
the town records, regalia, &c. were pre- 
ferved fiom the flames, though kept on 
the oppofite fide of the building whence 
the fire broke out, fo rapid was its pro- 
grefs. Tn lefs than one hour and a half 
the whole roof fell in. as 

JANUARY 74. 

On Tuefday evening, abort a quarter 
palt nine, the prince of Orange arrived 
at Colchetter from Harwich, where he had 
Janded that afternoon. He came from 


cheveling in an open boat, with only 
3 
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three men and a boy to navigate her. He 
has been at the White Hart Inn fince hig 
arrival, but to-morrow he takes up his 
refidence at the houfe of Ifaat Boggis, efq. 
of that town, lately prepared for the re- 
ception of the princets of Wales. 

The hereditary prince of Orange like- 
wife arrived at Colchefter on Tuefday af- 
ternoon, and immediately fet off tor Yar- 
mouth to meet his royal mother, his con- 
fort the hereditary princefs, and her in- 
fant fon, who had landed there on Mon- 
day. They all fafely arrived at Colchef- 
ter, on Wednefday evening, at twelve 
o'clock, 

Qn Friday, about a quarter before 
twelve, the mayor, aldermen, affiftants, 
and common-council of Colchefter, at- 
tended by fume of the principal inhabi- 
tants, waited on the fladtholder, with 3 
conjolatory addrefs, expreflive of their 
concern at the calamitous events which 
had forced him, for the prefent, to quit 
his dominions; their hope that Provi- 
dence would foon put an end to the ufurs 
pations of an ambitious enemy; and their 
affurance, that in this country he would 
find that fympathy and attention which 
charaéterize the nation. The company 
were received in the moft gracious manner 
by his ferene highnefs. The addrefs wag 
read by Francis Smythies, efq. towne 
clerk. 

While at Colchefter, the ftadtholder, 
the hereditary prince, and the prince of 
Hefle Darmitadt, frequently fpent their 
time in walking about the town, and 
feemed highly 1enfible of the marked at- 
tention and refpeSt paid to them by all 
ranks. They ordered articles of cloth- 
ing, of every defcription, to be made up 
for them by the different tradefmen.— 
Prince William George Frederic, the 
{tadtholder’s fecond fon, his daughter the 
princefs Louifa Wilhelmina Frederica, 
and count Bentinck, were alfo at Col- 
chefter. 

Yetterday, the recorder made his re- 
port of the prifoners under fentence of 
death in Newgate, convicted in lait Sep- 
teinber feflion, when the three following 
were ordered for execution, on Thuriday 
the 29th inft. viz. Patrick Murphy, for 


‘a rape; Jofeph Strutt, for riotoufly bes 


ginning to pull down a houfe ; and Fran- 
cis Rofs, for forgery. [See Vol. XCV, 
pape 228.} William Molineux, for fet- 
ting fire to the houfe of Hetter Moon at 
Stepney, was refpited until the 25th of 
March. Le 

The following were refpited during 
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pleafure, viz. John Catapodi, for forgery ; 
Anthony Purchafe, Richard Warmbeck, 
and Thomas Biggett, for attempting to 
pull down certain houfes [See Vol. ACH’, 
page 228); Henry Creamer, for perfon- 
ating the executor of a feaman ; Thiomas 
Bayley, for itealing fix filver table {poons, 
and other articles of plate, in the houfe of 
Mary Fitzherbert; and Samuel Royal, 
for ftealing feven guineas in the houie of 
Thomas Sennocks. 

Yelterday a common hall was held for 
the purpofe of taking into conticeration 
the propriety of petitioning the houle of 
commons to promote the object of a ipeedy 

ace. 

The hall was uncommonly crowded, 
and the motion for an application to par- 
liament for peace was introduced in a 
fpeech of contiderable length by Mr. 
Hodgfon, chymiit, in Cow-crofs, and 
feconded by Mr. Wightman, linen-dra- 
per, in Bridge-ftreet, Black-triars. 

The motion was oppoftd by aiderman 
Le Melurier, alderman Newiham, &c. 
and was fupported by alderman Combe, 
alderman Pickett, and others. 

The meeting was extremely clamorous 
whenever any gentleman rofe to {peak a- 
gainft the motion ; but the conduét of the 
Jord-mayor cannot be fuliiciently praifed : 
addreffing the affembly, he fai:i he would 
not put the queftion, unle{s it was fairly 
ditcuffed, and begged that each party 
might be heard 3 by this means order was 
reftored tor a fhort time, but the queftion 
being very generally called for, it was 


carried for a fpeedy peace by a valt majo- 


rity. 

/ Anderfon undertook to car- 
ry the petition to pariiament. 

The Militia bufinefs was pofponed, 

A counier-petition, by way of proteft, 
was this day agreed to, and or tered to lie 
at the London Tavern for fignatures. 

JANUARY 27. 

The following is a copy of a circular 
letter, written by Mr, Dundas to the 
mayor of Huil. 

Sir, Horfe-Guards, Jan. 17, 1795. 

His majcity’s minuters being defirous 
of fubmitting to parliament the mott fpee- 
dy and effectual means of procurmg an 
additional fupply of en for his majelty’s 
naval fervice; and being defirous, for 
that purpofe, to receive the bel informa- 
tion on that fubjeét from the principal 
ports in the kingdom, I have thought it 
right to apprife you of it, in order that 
you may communicate this intention to 
the merchants and traders of Hull, and 


in hopes that they will fend up fome per- 
furs coalied to ftate whatever may occur 
to them, with a view to the general fer- 
vice, as well as to the particular intereft 
of that port. Iam, fir, &c. 

(Signed) Heaky DuNDAs, 
The Mayor ot Hull. 


BiR T H, 
I AD Y¥ of Richard Jofeph Sulivan, 
4 eig. M, P. a ton. 


MARRIAGES. 

Ohn lord Sheffield, to the hon. mifs 
J Lucy Pelham, daugiter of lord Pel- 
ham. 

Lord Gormanftown, to the hon. mifs 
Southwell, one of the daughters of lord 
Southwel.. 

Hon. ilenry Forbes, to mifs E. Pref. 
ton, daughter of Johu Pretton, efq. M. P. 
for Navan. 


DEATHS. 
HE"y duke of Bolton: the ducal title 
extinét; that ot marquisof Winchelter 
goes to Mr. Powletr. 

Lady Eliza Saville, daughter of the earl 
of Mexborough. 

Charles earl of Aboyne. 

John earl of Caffilis. 

Lady Harriet Pieydel Bouverie, daugh- 
ter of the earl of Radnor. 

Rev. George Berkeley, D. D. prebend 
of Canterbury, &c. fon of the celebrated 
bifhop of Cioyne, 

Earl of Sefton, 

Earl of Coleraine. 

Lady of lord Romney. 

Hon. Thomas Broderick, under fecres 
tary of flate. 

Francis Hawes, efq. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Ohn earl of Bute —Lord-lieutenant of 
Glamorganthire. 

George earl of Warwick—Lord-lieute- 
nant of the county of Warwick. 

George James earl Cholmondeley— 
Chamberlain to the prince of Wales, and 
inte dant of the houfes. 

John earl of Darniey—Groom of the 
ftol. to his royal highnefs. 

Charies Naffau Thomas, efq.—Vice- 
chamberlain. 

John Byde, efq.—Mafter of his royal 
highnefs’ houfehold. 

Earl of Jerfey -Mafter of the horfe. 

Robert Shore Milnes, e(q.—-Governor 
of Martinico. : ss 


¥ 
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BANKRUPTS. From the Gazetrz. 
DECEMBER jo. 
Jone Tatton, of Egham, in Surry, 
innholder. 
Thomas Bennett, of Shafiefbury, in 
Dorfetthire, tanner. 
Richard Thorn, and Abraham Frael 


Nunes, of Golwell-ffreet-road,  tan- 
RCrse 

William Savory, of Newbury, Berks, 
apothecary. 


William Lawrence, of Buikh, in Bre- 
eonthire, maltiter. 

Thomas Phillips, of Stourport Wor- 
eefterfhire, coal-mcrchant. 

John Parfons, ot Chichefter, in Suffex, 
mnholder, 

William Middleton, of Norminton, in 
Yorkhire, miller. 

JANUARY 3. 

John King, of Great Prefcot-ftreet, 
Goodman’s- fields, cotton-wanufaSnrer. 

Robert Roberts, of Little Ruffel-ftrect, 
Covent- garden, linen-draper. 

Jacob Ifaac, of Manfell-ttrect, Good- 
man’s-fields, rnerchant. 

Philip Nathey, of Addie-fireet, Alder- 
manbury, merchant. 

Willian Savery, of Newbury, Berks, 
apothecary. 

John Meffer, of Radford, in Oxford- 
fhire, dealer. 

William Bruerton, of Durlafton, in 
Staffordfhire, buckle-chape- forger. 

James Roffcil, of Cambridge, liquor- 
anerchant. 

John Ofborn the younger, of Gainf- 
borough, in Lincolnhhire, druggitt. 

John Lawrence, of Builth, in Brecon- 
Shire, thopkeeper. 

Richard Stayner Jones, of Eaft Wick- 
ham, in Kent, brickmaker. 

Mofts Bewdley, of .Manchefter, vic- 
tuailer. 

January 6. 

John Lear, of the Strand, vitualler. 

Benjamin Long, of Sherfield, Hants, 
liquor. merchant. 

James Dicker Budd, of Birmingham, 
baberdaher. 

James Olive, of Bath, fhoemaker. 

Daniel Waterfield, of Litile James- 
ftreet, Hloiborn, frabie-keeper. 

JANUARY To. 

Fhomas Stanford, otherwife Brown, 
of Cattle Donington, in Leicefterthie, 
baker. 

George Irving, of Newcattle-upon- 
Tyne, chemi. 

John Stennett, of Long-alley, Moor- 
ficids, butcher. 


or 
2° 
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JANUARY 13. 

William Jones, of Brighthelmfton, in 
Suffex, muhe-feller. 

f Jo&ph Tombs, of Abingdon, in Berks, 
anker. 

Thomas Robinfon, of Littlehampton, 
in Suflex, wine-merchant. 

James Andrews, of Alton, in Hants, 
tallow- chandler. 

Mary Wilkes, of Blockley, in Wor- 
eefter{hive, milliner. 

Robert Ware, of York, flax-dreffer. 

JANUARY 17. 

Jobu Malins, of Vauxhall, in Surry, 
plumber. 

Thomas Paty, Jofeph Byrchall, and 
Jofeph Tombs, of Union-ftrect, Bithopf- 
gate-ftreet, cotton-manufaciurers. 

Robert Thornton, of Airton, m York- 
fhire, cotton-manufa&urer. 

Jolin Carpenter, of Oxford-ftreet, dea- 
Jer in porter. 

Peter Nicol, of Long-acre, whitefmith. 

James Yomtinfon, of Stamford, im 
Lincolnhhire, mnkeeper. 

Wfaac Ferror, of Bedford, in Lanca- 
fhire, fultian-manufacturer. 

Dennis Conner, of Wine-office-court, 
brandy- merchant. 

John Seaman, of Mendlefham, Suffolk, 
apothecary. 

Thomas Davis, of Priors Leigh, in 
Salop, thopkecper. 

Charles Baker, 
Glouceiter, grocer. 

Willram Symonds, of Davies-ftreet, 
Berkley. {quare, butcher. 

JANUAKY 20. 

Jeremiah Miller, of Catherine-court, 
Tower-hill, merchant. 

Thomas Jones, ef Upper Shadwell, 
mafter mariner. 

Richard Yeoward, of Ironmonger-lane, 
linen-draper. 

Francis Mills Thomas, of Oxford- 
Rtrect, glafs-manufaGturer. 

Triftram Bamfylde Freeman, of the 
Strand, printfeiler. 

Michael Emanuel, of College-ftreet, in 
Hants, watchmaker. 

JANUARY 24. 

James Pollard, of Northowram, York- 
fhire, woolftapier. 

Chriftopher Crowther, of Spen, York- 
fhire, merchant. 

Noah Cartwright, of Okehampton, in 
Deve nthire, innbolder. 

John Goundrey, of Orange-ftreet, 
Bloomfbury-fquare, tea-dealer. 

Thomas Moolden, of Colchefter, in 
Effcx, thopkeeper, ‘ 


of Welft-fireet, in 
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John Tate, of Highgate, carpenter. 

William Ellis, of Sudbury, in Suffolk, 
woo]-fa&tor. 

Thomas Bucknall, of Daventry, in 
Northampton, draper. 

John Lavender, of Stourbridge, in 
Worcefterfhire, fhoemaker. 

James Betts, of Putney, in Surry, inn- 
keeper. 

Wallwyn Shepheard, of Bofwell-court, 
Carey-ftreet, money-ferivener. 

George Nath, of Clevelanc-ftrect, Pan- 
cras, livery-ftable-keeper. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
M ICHLE’s Poems, and a Tragedy, 


ato. 11. 1s. 

Hume's Hittory of England, abridged, 
2 vol. 8vo, 16s. 

Hittory of England, from the Revolu- 
tion, 8vo. $s. 

Offspring of Ruffell, a Novel, 2 vol. 
12mM0. 7s. 

Duke of Clarence, a Novel, 4 vol. 
3210. 145. 

Smith’s Rural Walks, 2 vol. r2mo. 
5s. half bound. 

Remarks on the Education of Attornies, 
28. 6d. 

Henry, a Novel, 4 vol. rzmo. 14s. 

Chitholm on the Peitilential Fever in 
the Weft Indies, 1793, 8vo. 6s. 

Letters and Papers oa Agriculture, &c. 
vol. 7, 6s. boards. 

Major's Letters on the Heraldic Hif- 
tory of Norman Tiles, fmall 8vo. 4s. 
boards. 

Le&tures on Aftronomy and Natural 
Philofophy, for the Ute of Children, 
1s. 6d. 

Walker's Review of Political Events in 
Manchetter, 2s. 6d. 

Fulham's (Mrs.) Effay on Combuftion, 
Svo. 35. 6d. fewed. 

Macdoriald’s Thoughts on the Public 
Duties of Private Life, 2s. 

Parr’s Story of the Moor of Venice, 
2s. 6d. 

Stieet’s Hiftory of the Reign of Louis 
XVI, 8vo. 7s. 

Toéwnlend’s Guide to Health, 8vo. 7s. 

White’s Summary of the Pneumato- 
Chymical Theory, 1s. 

Moufe-trap, a Novel, 2 vol. 7s. 

Cypriots, or Miniature of the rsth 
Century, 2 vol. rzmo. 8s. 

Coxe’s View of the United States of 
America, vo. 8s. 

Mayo’s Chronolegical Hiftory of the 
European States, folio, 11. 5s. boards. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
January 24, 3795 
By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Butheis. 
INLAND COUNTIES. * 
Wheat. Rye. Bailey. Oats» 
oda hs h oh 









































Middlefex 60 11/37 0733 4125 3 
Surry 59 4/37 3/33 8/26 @ 
Hertford 55 5)" 34 «2/24:«=@9 
Bedford 56 4/38 4/32 <l22 7 
Huntingdon 55 41 52 4121 2 
Northampton {55 O}4% Ci3t glae 2 
Rutland 55 O-——}34  o}22 
Leicefter 59 8-30 «1124 9 
Nottingham 60 of4f 61:7 ajzz2 2 
Derby 61 Of- 49 6/25 9 
Stafford G0 “]-— 139 8laq 38 
Salop 59 10144 7/38 8/23 fa 
H reford 53 2144 8133 of23 9 
Worcetler OF Glam} sd g 29 3 
Warwick 65 tl-——|gs 1]29 to 
Wilts 0 G-—— 30 2126 o 
Berks 59 i mee 32 «§i25 2 
Oxford 56 10> ~ 134 of2g & 
Bucks 57 5C 32 623 & 
Brecon 63 2154 2136 gf'9 ® 
Montgomery 56 Sj-——]32 c]23 «ik 
Raduor 69 7i-——|35 Ojzr 1@ 
MARITIME COUNTIES 
Effex Gx 0/34 934 925 & 
Kent 55 4) 4 0/33 $}'3 9 
Suffex 53 = ‘od Cs ~¢ 
Suffalk . 57 513% O32 Size 
Cambridge 5! 10/33. 2/23 (7 19 gs 
Nortotk §f+g)3% C79 Sizz 4 
Lincoln 2 7/38 3132 3lig 6 
York 1 s4t 4/32 419 ty 
Durham CS ima iar cae 
Northumberland [48 8)35 4 26 Sit9 -§ 
Cumberland sq 642 4/28 7/18 
Weit.norlaad 54 nij4® O73 FOlrg > 
Lancafter 55 gy "137 4Ojen 5 
Chefter ge lar Segre 
Flint $4 9} - 3}20 
Denbigh 9 goat Sats 
Angleiea 59 om 134 81g gg 
Carnarvon $3 4)4% 6135 17 fy 
Merioneth 62 ait2 0134 G8 y 
Cardigan 57 1133 0127 tej a3 z 
Pembroke 46 aim-— [5° 24185 4 
Carmarthen 55 yr 450 O16 
Glamorgan 639 6j- 34 818 G 
Gloucefter 58 roj~——— 39 2I26 
Somerfet 60 8 —— {35 8)20 . 
Monmouth 61 7I- — 439 3)20 4 
Devon 63 4 33 3) 19. -g. 
Cornwall 53 80] 149 3117 g 
_Dorfet s6 1]- ———]34 1426 4 
Haats 50 xoj~—=—134. 5/25 4. 





Peck Loaf, 26. 14ds. 
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